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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
THE PUBLISHING TRADE. 


1, Library of Entertaining Knowledge. Elgin| 
Marbles, Vol. II. Wondon, C. Knight, &c. 


2. The Quarterly Journal of Education. No. 
XIII. Jan. 1, 1834. London, C. Knight. 


Both publjished under the Superintendence of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
Committee :—Chairman, the Right Hon. the Lord 
Chancellor, F.R.S. Memb. Roy. Ins. of France; 
Vice-Chairman, the Right Hon. Sir Henry Parnell, 


F.R.S. W. Allen, Esq. F.R. and R.A.S.; Rt. Hon. 
Viscount Althorp, M.P. Chancellor of the Exche- 
uer; W. B. Barings Foy, MPs Capt. F. Beaufort, 
.N. F.R. and R.A.S., Hydrographer to the Admi- 
ralty; Sir C. Bell, F.R.S. L. and E.; G. Burrows, 
M.D.; C. Hay Cameron, Esq.; the Rt. Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Chichester, D.D.; William Coul- 
son, Esq.; R. D. Craig, Esq.; William Crawford, 
Esq.; J. Fred. Daniell, Esq. F.R.S.; Right Hon. 
Lord Chief Justice Denman; Lieut. Drummond, 
R.E. F.R.A.S.; Rt. Hon. Visc. Ebrington, M.P.; 
T. F. Ellis, Esy. M.A. F.R.A.S.; John Elliotson, 
M.D. F.R.S.; Thomas Faleoner, Esq.; I. L.Gold- 
smid, Esq. F.R. and R.A.S.; B. Gompertz, Esq. 
F.R. and R.A.S.; G. B. Greenough, Esq. F.R. and 
L.S.; H. Hallam, Esq. F.R.S. M.A.; M. D. Hill, 
Esq. M.P.; Rowland Hill, Esq. F.R.A.S.; E. Hill, 
Esq.; David Jardine, Esq. A.M.; Henry B. Ker, 
Esq. F.R.S.; T. Hewitt Key, Esq. A.M.: J. G. S. 
Lefevre, -3 G. C. Lewis, Esq. M.A.; James 
Loch, Esq. M.P. F.G.S.; George Long, Esq. A.M.; 
J. W. Lubbock, Esq. F.R. R.A. and L.S.S.; H. 
Malden, Esq. M.A.; A. T. Malkin, Esq. M.A.; 
James Manning, Esq.; J. H. Merivale, Esq. F.A.S. ; 
James Mill, Esq.; W. H. Ord, Esq. M.P.; Dr. 
Roget, Sec. R.S. F.R.A.S.; Right Hon. Lord John 
Russell, M.P.; Sir M. A. Shee, P.R.A. F.R.S.; 
Rev. R. Sheepshanks, A.M.; J. Smith, Esq. M.P.; 
John Taylor, Esq. F.R.S.; Dr. A. T. Thomson, 
F.L.S.; N. A. Vigors, Esq. M.P. F.R.S.; John 
Ward, Esq.; H. Waymouth, Esq.; J. Whishaw, 
n Wood, Esq.; John Wrot- 
tesley, Esq. M-A. F.R.A.S. Thomas Coates, Secre- 
tary, 59, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
3. The New Monthly Magazine, for January 
1834. London, Colburn. 
4. Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. No. L. 
History. Rome: Vol.Z. Longman and Co. 
5. The Romance of History. Henry Neele. 
Vol. III. Bull and Churton. 
6. The Gem of Fashion. I. Joseph Robins. 


Wr have placed this medley at the top of our 
page, not for the purpose of condemning in 
mass either these individual publications, or 
the numerous classes of which they may be 
esteemed the types. On the contrary, some of 
them are praiseworthy enough, and have, in- 
deed, per se, received our commendations, which 
we would also give generally, were it not that 
they supersede more sterling works,—or appear 
under false colours,—or injure the spirit of 
individual enterprise, and consequently the true 
foundations of national prosperity, —or debase 
the literature of the country into the lowest 
order of superficial trifling and paltry compila- 
tion. We formerly offered some remarks on this 
very important subject (Z. G. 813), which were 
much approved by the public, but, we are sorry 
to say, produced little effect in remedying the 
evils they exposed; and therefore it seems to 
be the more expedient to resume the discussion, 
and especially now, when the New Monthly 
Magasine has joined our standard, and revived 
the question in a very able and, in our opinion, 
unanswerable article. 





So many considerations present themselves 
to us in looking at the low estate of our litera- 
ture, that we hardly know where to begin, or 
how to arrange them distinctly. A catalogue 
of the books published within the last three 
years would speak volumes on the extent of 
our deficiencies; by shewing how miserably 
few were the really deserving volumes which 
have issued from the press. And how are the 
ranks filled? By libraries of this kind and 


|that. By monthly epitomes of every sort. By 
Bart. M.P.; Treasurer, William Tooke, Esq. M.P. 


new editions, at cheap rates, of what have only 


|a very short while before been published at 


high prices. By cheap publications, in which 
the beauty of the arts, and the utility, not to 
say the dignity, of letters, are utterly sacrificed. 
Read our titles above (1, 4, 5, 6), and call to 
mind the hundreds of things of the same genus 
which inundate every book-shop and stall; and 
it must be acknowledged that our reclamation is 
but too widely and too justly grounded. 

But, taking the first three productions above 
enumerated, there is certainly another and a 
serious grievance added to the list. We en- 
tirely agree with the writer in the New Monthly 
Magazine, that the projection and continuance 
of a series of publications of every description, 
Maps, Portraits, Almanacs, Magazines, News- 
paper Companions, Penny Cyclopedias, Libraries 
of Useful and of Entertaining Knowledge, His- 
tory, Cookery, Political Economy, Companions 
to Working Men and Agriculturists, Medicine, 
and other various performances, under the sanc- 
tion of an advertised committee of high names, 
and partly supported by a subscription, raised, 
in fact, under a false pretence (simply the dif- 
fusion of useful knowledge among the poorer 
classes of the people), is a shameful violation 
of just principles, a gross invasion of private 
property, and an odious monopoly most inju- 
rious to the true interests of learning and the 
freedom of the press. We are amazed at the 
men whose names are thus paraded allowing 
themselves to be made a stalking-horse to so 
unfair a system of puffing. It is neither more 
nor less than a deception; and only the more 
to be reprobated because it is above the reach 
of the deceptions practised by smaller dealers, 
and of greater efficacy in its operation. We 
would calmly ask Lord Brougham, if it be true 
that he neglects the duties of the woolsack and 
cabinet, to bestow, as is here asserted, his 
** superintendence” upon these fourpenny Maps 
and tenpenny Portraits? We would ask Lord 
Althorp, if it be true that he forsakes the busi- 
ness of the exchequer to bestow, as is here pro- 
claimed to the world, his ‘* superintendence” 
upon the Companions to the Newspaper and 
Companions to the Almanac? We would ask 
Lord John Russell, if the reform measure was 
so easy that he had time to idle, as is here 
announced, his “* superintendence” upon the 
Penny Magazine? We would ask Sir Martin 
Shee, if the pallet of the President is so little 
employed that he can devote his ‘* superin- 
tendence”’ to the Journal of Education? We 
would ask Tord Chief Justice Denman, if his 
labours are so light that he finds it but an 





agreeable variety to give his “ superintendence” 
to the Penny Cyclopedia? We would ask the 
Bishop of Chichester, Lord Ebrington, and Sir 
Henry Parnell (not to enumerate the rest), if 
the attention it behoves them severally to pay 
to the tangled affairs of a church in danger, 
the representation of a populous county, and 
intricate official concerns of great moment, ‘is 
so much of holyday-making that they have a 
listless leisure to fill up with the “ superin. 
tendence,”’ as here advertised to every reader in 
England, of volumes (the bishop) of Enter- 
taining Knowledge or ‘* Frugal Cookery,” (the 
county member, like Poor Robin,) of Almanacs 
and the ** Cholera, a medical series,” and (the 
worthy and industrious baronet) the multifa- 
rious sequel to this numerous literary litter ? 
The answer must be, that the whole matter is 
fallacy and fudge; that they have not even seen 
the works sanctioned by their names. And, 
in plain language, what is this but an imposi- 
tion? an imposition which these noble and 
respectable persons ought, in honour and in 
common honesty, to repudiate? What chance 
has a young bookseller and publisher, with a 
moderate capital, beginning the business to 
which he has been brought up, against such 
fearful odds? Nay, is it not almost a sufficient 
excuse for long-established and wealthy houses, 
that they dare not speculate in permanent ex. 
pensive works when there is such a grasping 
combination marshalled in the field against 
them, and occupying it wholly with an inferior 
species of temporary and low-priced produe- 
tion ? 

We have considered it the duty we owe to 
our station in the periodical literature of our 
country to express thése our sentiments, 
without mincing them; at the same time that 
we must refrain from joining in the unmiti- 
gated censure of the publisher, Mr. Charles 
Knight. Mr. Knight found himself in a very 
beneficial position; and if the question were 
merely between him and his brethren of the 
trade, we should say that he has done what 
was commercially prudent and justifiable. But 
it is the public that is wronged ; and, disguise 
it how we may, the simple truth is, that an 
immense mass of publication is uttered under 
undue advantages and unfounded representa- 
tions. The Lord High Chancellor and the 
Lord Chief Justice of England have no right 
to impose upon the people by lending their 
names to subterfuge and falsehood ; they have 
no right to oppose their influence and con- 
nexion to the unbolstered competition of fair, 
open, and equal trading. Is it proper that the 
highest dignitaries of the law and state should 
be at the head of a publishing club ? 

Such a piece of machinery, branched over 
the land, and working engines, wherever 
money is to be made, must necessarily cripple 
and destroy less favoured plans and less opu- 
lently endowed projectors. The consequence 
is, that almost every party engaged in book. 
selling, and particularly in the manufacture 
of books, is driven to the expedient of getting 
up only those which cost little, and supporting 
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them by an extravagant system of puffing. 
The genuine original staple is worthless; and, 
like all worthless articles, it must be forced into 
sale by quackery. 

Hence we have the printed notices of their 
forthcoming works from publishers so full of 
eulogy ; hence the printed extracts accompany- 
ing each volume, and exhibiting its most capti- 
vating (or, as the author or bookseller may 
fancy, its most striking and taking) features ; 
hence the continual appearance of notices copied 
into nearly all the London, and, we believe, into 
all the provincial journals, as unbiassed cha- 
racters of the books quoted; and hence a 
number of other abuses which serve to blind 
and mislead the public. We have before us 
some specimens of the a@ priori announce- 
ments, which may indicate their common tone. 
Ex. gr. 

«* A highly interesting work called . . . sketched 
by a master-hand, and conveying the most accurate,” &c. 

«If the current report is to be credited, (a report 
current before the book is seen !) this extraordinary pro- 
duction will make the most important improvement in 
every family and domestic circle.” 

«« The talented author of . - is about to surpass 
himself by giving us . . - a tale of wonderful moral 
and yet romantic interest.” 

«« ‘The illustrations are the most beautiful that have 
ever appeared, not excepting even . . . and when 
the price of the one, 2/. 12. 6d., is compared with that of 
the other, 18s., it need not,” &c. 

«« This delightful volume cannot fail to be attractive 
to the invalid,” &c. 

«* No emigrant can proceed on this destination without 
consulting so ample and perfect a guide.” 

«« The first volume of Sir Thomas Dick Lauder’s 
splendid new work, ‘ The Miscellany of Natural His- 
tory,’ is now completed, and its beautiful contents do 
credit to his good taste and perseverance.” 

Of the last we have printed the title, because 
our candid, and not aharsh, opinion of it may 
be read in our preceding Number; and from 
this instance be gathered how far the words of 
promise in such announcements are broken to 
the reader, who is seduced into purchase by 
these tricks. 

Upon the post-appearance extracts, the ready- 
cut-and-dry practice, we need not dilate, 
having, some time ago, unfolded its mysteries. 
Every one of these methods of catching the 
unwary, who are unacquainted with the routine 
which seems to stamp the merits of a publica- 
tion on the authority of nearly every print in 
the kingdom, has its effect : the rain is dropping 
everlastingly, and there are occasionally grand 
showers ; so that the most impenetrable scep- 
ticism is worn away, the often-disappointed 
return with hope to another gullification ; and 
a sickly commerce is kept up between uncon- 
scionable charlatanism and reluctant purses. 
Let us, by way of relief to grave argument, ima- 
gine the common Pusiication Factory, 
as it endeavours to match the omni-active 
Lorpiy anv LEARNED Monopoty ! 

«* Put on the steam, my men!” puff, puff, puff: hiss— 
8-s-s—‘* away we go !” 

This is the system of publishing which has 
the effect of making authorship a mere trade, 
chiefly carried on by hirelings and journeymen, 
and of vitiating the literature of England to a 
degree destructive of all excellence. The new 
method of manufacturing books merely for the 
ready market of the day, and without refer- 
ence to information, taste, learning, intellect, 
or morals, is indeed a lamentable exhibition. 
All that is sought is, that they should sell ; 
and catching titles, with the names of writers 
puffed into notoriety, not into fame, by the 
most persevering industry, at an immense cost, 
and by very curious artifices—are their ordi- 
nary recommendations. It is seldom deemed 
requisite to ascertain whether the article is 
good or bad ; the sole question is, to keep alive 
the delusive and profitable sale; and the stra- 





tagems addressed to this purpose would dis- 
grace the lowest dealing in marine stores or 
chandlery. What, then, must they be in the 
noble and exalting pursuits of literature ? They 
force mediocrity and inferiority into undue and 
unjust preference, and thus they depress real 
talent and genius ;—by a doubly mischievous 
action they bring forward the worthless, and 
shut the door upon the worthy ; they load the 
public with the poor and injurious productions 
of the venal and profligate, while they exclude 
from the press such works as would improve 
the age, and reflect an honour upon our na- 
tional literature. A bare glance at any list 
of this book-making school will demonstrate 
the course which it pursues, and shew that it 
has no relation to those causes which alone 
ought to command publication, but is simply 
and truly as much a manufactory as any at 
Birmingham or Manchester. 

The first grand effort is to render a particu- 
lar sort of book or topic fashionable; and to do 
this, the newspapers all over the country, as 
we have stated, are stuffed with advertise- 
ments ; and paragraphs, which throw the im- 
agination of Puff in the Critic into utter 
contempt, are devised and circulated through 
every channel of popular impression. Thus 
we have a series of naval stories, or a series 
of military adventures ; then a cloud of Irish 
national or un-national sketches ;—next in 
their order, perhaps, a multitude of what are 
called novels of fashionable life, inundate the 
circulating libraries; and the whole is com- 
pleted by a multitude of such things as are 
not readily to be classed, but numerous and 
miscellaneous enough to supply more than 
any wholesome public appetite or demand for 
works of fiction. It is true, that the vast 
majority of these works are of the most ephe.- 
meral description; that they rise like marshy 
exhalations, glimmer, and perish. But it is 
their continual repetition that does the evil 
of which the country complains ; for as fast as 
one set of vapoury lights sinks into its boggy 
oblivion, another set is seen to mount into 
the air; and the attention is chained to the 
constant succession, as it is to the rockets at 
Vauxhall, which whiz up, explode, stink, and 
die. This fact is strikingly illustrated by the 
remembrance (if want of memory can be called 
so) of any one publishing season, during which, 
according to the puffs, a number of the most 
brilliant and admirable volumes in the world 
have been published. Ask any reader, at the 
distance of six months, to mention some of 
these wonders ; and it is an even chance, that 
out of a hundred he cannot specify three. All 
the rest have returned to that insignificance, 
from the shadow of which they ought never to 
have been drawn. 

To trace the criticisms upon, or, in plainer 
language, the lies told of, so many various pro- 
ductions, to a common source, would be droll 
enough ; and we fancy, the public itself, when 
it saw the labyrinth unfolded, must laugh at 
the gullibility with which it permits its judg- 
ment to be influenced by the daily and weekly 
inventions that, under so many forms, seek 
to transform the sparrows into nightingales, 
the asses into racers, and the geese of the 
common into so many glorious and majestic 
swans. <A review of the puffs preliminary, 
collusive, accessory, distant, inductive, appre- 
hensive, dubious, censorious, oracular, direct, 
personal, prophetic, retrospective, provocative, 
&e. &e. &c., with which the journals are made 
to teem, for the sake of infecting the many 
with the ideas which authors entertain of them- 
selves, and those ideas, equally impartial, which 





publishers entertain of the trash they vend— 
such a review would at least be a very enter. 
taining exposition ; and yet people would won. 
der, as we have done when we contemplated 
the mass, that they could have been so imposed 
upon by the administration of a little and a 
little at a time, and increasing the dose occa. 
sionally as the patient was found to have swal. 
low enough to gulp the drug. The idea of 
being critic as well as author or publisher, is 
indeed not altogether original; but the clever 
project of having a band of hacks in regular 
pay, organised to tell readers what they ought 
to think of other hacks also in regular pay— 
the aforesaid hacks, as needs arose, changing 
places at a wave of the conjuror’s golden wand; 
so that, with a beautiful reciprocity, hack critic 
became hack author, and, vice versé, hack 
author, hack critic—has only been consummated 
in our enlightened age, and is a wonderful 
proof of the march of intellect! Nothing could 
work better; and honest John Bull has grum. 
bled a good deal, but at the same time he has 
gulped the quackery. And the reason is this: 
as in all other quackery, even the individuals 
who can detect the tricks of the mountebank, 
and are well aware that the packets he distri- 
butes are not worth a farthing the gross, are 
very apt to throw their shillings up to him; 
first, because his very impudence has excited 
their risibility; and, secondly, because few 
persons like the trouble of resenting a general 
wrong. What more prudent conduct, then, 
can be expected from the giddy, the careless, 
and the ignorant? they go with the stream; 
and it is a singular phenomenon in human 
nature, that the wise, who have not stemmed 
that stream as they ought, are very soon carried 
down by it along with the foolish. Hereupon, 
and for this bout, we return to our opening 
sentence—“‘ Put on the steam, my men!” puff, 
puff, puff: hiss, hiss, s-s-s—‘* away we go!” 
Not to fatigue our readers with too much of 
one thing, and having yet much to say on our 
present subject, we shall abstain from the de. 
tailed review of the publications mentioned, 
and also from entering upon any new topic 
connected with the state of our literature, till 
Saturday next. 





A Manual of the History of the Political Sys- 
tem of Europe and its Colonies, from its 
Formation at the Close of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury, to its Re-establishment upon the Fall of 
Napoleon. By A. H. L. Heeren, Professor 
of History in the University of Géttingen, 
&c. Translated from the Fifth German 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. Oxford. Talboys. 

WE are again indebted to the provincial press 

(to be sure it is one established at a University) 

for such a work as it seems we may in vain 

look for from the large and leading publishing 
houses of the capital ;—a work of sterling value 
for now and hereafter—a work of infinite labour 
and commensurate intelligence—a work not 
depending on pretty prints and pretty binding 

—a work which would be cheap at double its 

price, instead of being dear at any price—and @ 

work which will diffuse useful knowledge for 
generations, after all the shallow pretenders to 
that distinetion are fortunately forgotten. 

To Mr. Talboys the British public is much 
indebted for the translations of the excellent 
volumes of Heeren which have already issued 
from Oxford; and for none more than the 
Manual now produced. Five German editions, 
and versions in French, Dutch, Polish, Swedish, 
American (i. e. English in America), bear 
testimony to its desert; and we are happy, at 
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length, to have it in our power to say, that it 
amply merits the approbation it has received. 

The plan chosen by the author has been to 
divide his inquiry into ‘* Periods,” which are 
thus briefly described :-— 

“ The history of modern Europe is divided 
into three periods, of which the first two occupy 
nearly an equal space of time: we stand, as it 
were, at the commencement of the third. The 
first extends from the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury to the accession of Louis XIV. 1492— 
1661. The second, from 1661 to the death of 
Frederic the Great and the commencement of 
the political changes in Europe, 1661—1786. 
The third from the latter period to the present 
times. The principle upon which this division 
has been made, is the different form which 
practical politics assumed in each period ; and 
from the various characters of these the first 
may be called the political-religious ; the se- 
cond, the mercantile-military ; and the third, 
the political-revolutionary and constitutional. 
The first was the period of the rise; the second, 


from 1492 to 1515. Among the preliminary 
remarks, the author observes :— 

“ The popes appeared in a double capa- 
city, as rulers of the states of the church, 
and as heads of the Christian community. 
Nor did the interests of the one character 
always agree with those of the other; for 
what might not the paternal authority of the 
popes have wrought for the well-being of Eu- 
rope, had the passions of our nature kept aloof 
and spared the sanctity of their office! And 
yet their policy remains a rare example of elas- 
ticity and firmness. Haughty of tone, although 
without arms to support it; resting merely 
upon public opinion, yet in continual and grow- 
ing opposition to it; they never resigned any 
thing, even when virtually lost, but maintained 
a regular and consistent course, grounded upon 
the assurance that they were indispensable, 
and would in the end be recognised as such.” 

In commencing his “heads,” M. Heeren can- 
didly quotes the writers he has consulted, and 





honestly gives his opinion of them. Thus he 


that of the establishment ; and the last, that of | opens his colonial history in this manner :— 


the dissolution of the balance of power.”’ 
These periods are again subdivided into periods 


‘© Histoire des Etablissements des Européens 


| dans les deux Indes ; par M. Abbe Raynal. 
and sections; thus Period I., Part first, 1492— | a Genéve, 1781. 


10 vols. A work abounding 


1515, consists of —1. History of the negotia-| alike in sophistical declamations, in researches 


tions and wars respecting Italy; and 2. Origin 


|at one time superficial, at another deep and 


of colonial establishments : — Period ii. 1515— | erudite, and in statistical documents of the first 


1556. 1. History of the rivalry between France 
and Spain; 2. Political view of the Reforma- 


| importance. 


* Les Trois Ages des Colonies, ou de leur 


tion, from its origin, 1517, to the religious peace | état passé, présent, et a venir; par M. de Pradt. 
of 1555; and 3. History of colonial affairs :—| 1801. 3 vols. This author mars his defence of 
Period iii. 1556—1618. 1. Origin of the re-| the freedom of the colonies by clothing it in the 
public of the United Netherlands, and its im- visions of a political theorist. 

mediate influence on the affairs of Europe,! ‘ An Inquiry into the Colonial Policy of the 


from its beginning till the twelve years’ truce, | European Powers, by Henry Brougham. Edin- 
1609; 2. A view of the revolutions which , burgh, 1803. 2 vols. It gives evidence of much 
took place during this period in the states | study, but is deficient in practical knowledge. 


of the west of Europe, and their effects; 3.; ‘* A. Anderson’s Historical and Chronolo- 
Colonial affairs : — Period iv. 1618—1660. 1. | gical Deduction of Commerce from the earliest 
History of the thirty years’ war and its conse-| accounts to the present time. London, 1789. 
quences down to the peace of Westphalia and 4 vols. 4to. It extends to the year of its publi- 
the Pyrenees ; 2. View of contemporary changes cation ; and forms an incalculably rich collec- 
in the principal states of the west of Europe, |tion of materials in chronological order ; its 
and of their consequences ; 3. Colonial affairs. | chief bearing is upon British commerce. 
Part second is the history of the northern| ‘A copious relation of such parts of colonial 
European states, Russia, Sweden, Poland, Den-| history as relate to the East Indies, to the mid- 
mark, their politics, wars, treaties, projects, |dle of the eighteenth century, may be found in 
and changes. the Geschichte der Ostindischen Handelsgesell- 
As we intend to confine ourselves in the| schaften, in der Hallischen allgemeinen Weltge- 
first instance to this ‘‘ Period I.,”’ and indeed to | schichte, Bd. 25, 26. 1763. 4to. 
only the first two branches of the first great! ‘ The best general historical view of the 
division, we shall not perplex our readers with | Colonies of the several nations is contained in 
any detail of the subsequent matter. Suffice it| Eichhorn’s Geschichte des neuern Europas ; 
to say, that the arrangement is wonderfully | those of Asia form the 5th, those of Africa and 
clear, the views enlarged and philosophical, | America the 6th book.” * 
and the intelligence, massive and extensive as| These references throughout are very good 
it is, condensed into the most luminous epi-| guides, for references. Of colonies generally 
tomes that can be imagined. It seems as if a| the author says :— 
mind-engine of fifty-man power had been em-| ‘ The term colony embraces all the posses- 


ployed in the process. By this means, inter- 
esting epochs of general history, which it took 
years to evolve, are brought at a glance under 
our eye in the quarter of a page; and we learn 
more in the quarter of a sheet than in many a 
modern monthly volume. The portion devoted 
to the Colonies is particularly valuable, both 
for novelty of material and impartiality of in- 
duction. On the whole, we need hardly add, 
that we are extremely gratified by the result of 

- Heeren’s toils, which, apparently somewhat 
dry at first, grow upon the reader even in the 
way of entertainment, till a young lady might 
throw down a novel to amuse herself with the 


sions and establishments of Europeans in fo- 
reign quarters of the world. They may, how- 
ever, be divided according to their object and 
nature into four classes. Of these the first is 
that of agricultural colonies, whose object is 
the cultivation of the soil. The colonists, who 
form them, become landed proprietors, are for- 
mally naturalised, and in process of time 
become a nation, properly so called. The 
second, that of plantation colonies, whose end 
is the supply of certain natural productions for 
Europe. The colonists in these, although 
possessors of land, are less permanently fixed 
than those of the former, nor does the small- 


“ states-systems” of Europe. We find it diffi- 
cult to make such selections as can furnish an 
adequate idea of this production ; but we shall 
offer a few, within the first hundred pages, viz. 


* In another of these lists he mentions Robertson’s 
History of Charles V.; and adds, ‘* In the German trans- 
lation of Remer, Brunswick, 1792, the first and introduc- 
— part is entirely remodelled, and the value of this 
truly classical work increased.” 





ness of their number permit any approach to a 
nation. Slavery belongs peculiarly to this 
kind of colony. The third consist of mining 
colonies, whose object is expressed in their name. 
The colonists of these become naturalised, but 
although sometimes extensively spread, they 
cannot as mere mining colonies ever attain to 
much population. The fourth, of trading 
colonies, whose object is a traffic in the natural 
productions, whether of the land or of the sea 
(as fisheries), and the native manufactures of 
the country. These consist at first of nothing 
more than factories and staples for the conve. 
nience of trade ; but force or fraud soon enlarge 
them, and the colonists become conquerors, 
without, however, losing sight of the original 
object of their settlement. Though masters of 
the country, they are too little attached to it to 
become naturalised. These are the chief colo. 
nial divisions, and although several of these 
objects may have been embraced by one colony, 
we shall find that there is always some feature 
distinct from, and more important than the 
rest, which determines to which it belongs.” 

One of the summaries which appear in every 
page may shew the character of these instruc- 
tive analyses. 

“The naval expeditions of the Portuguese 
date from 1410. They owed their rise to the 
Moorish wars in Africa, and were much en- 
couraged by Prince Henry, surnamed the 
Navigator (1463). Discovery of Madeira, 1419. 
Cape Bojador doubled, 1439; and Cape Verd, 
1446. Discovery of the Azores, 1448; the 
Cape Verd islands, 1449; St. Thomas and 
Annobon, 1471; Congo, 1484. From these 
discoveries resulted the experimental journey 
of Covillam over land to India and Ethiopia. 
The Cape of Good Hope reached by Barth. 
Diaz, 1486; and finally doubled by Vasco de 
Gama, 1498, in the reign of Emanuel the 
Great. This navigator proceeded by Mozam- 
bique to India, landed at Calicut, and made 
the first settlement in Cochin. All the coun- 
tries which Portugal might discover beyond 
Cape Bojador had been made over to the crown 
by a bull of Sixtus IV. in 1481.” 

A multitude of acute observations display the 
talent of the author; but again we feel the 
difficulty of illustration. We try— 

* Julius II., who well knew that there are 
no such enemies as former friends, arranged from 
the fragments of the late league a second and 
still stronger one against France.” 

Of Francis I. he says: ‘ In him France saw 
an epitome of itself ; and therein, although he 
knew it not, lay the secret of his power.” 
[ Would not this apply admirably also to Buona. 
parte? Only that we suspect he knew the 
secret. ] 

On the loss of her predominance in Italy by 
France (about 1547) ,it is well remarked: * But 
we may fairly ask, whether possessions in the 
country, whether a fixed dominion, was neces- 
sary? Indeed we may further ask, whether 
any foreign nation possessing these advantages 
ever drew any profit from them, however con- 
venient they may have been to its rulers?” 

The grand era of the Reformation is thus 
introduced: ‘ The immense influence of the 
Reformation arose, generally speaking, from 
the nature of the interests affected by it; for 
these were of as much importance to the people 
as to the rulers. Had such not been the case, 
the commotion it raised could never have been 
so general or so lasting. The intermixture of 
religion and politics was unavoidable, because 
the attacks of its authors were directed not 
only against errors of doctrine, but against the 





usurpation of an hierarchy, which had deeply 
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interwoven itself with the administration and 
constitution of every state of Europe.” 

Then follows the summary: ‘* The Reforma- 
tion, as an immediate attack upon the power 
of the pope, was directed inst a structure 
already tottering and undermined, but not 
overthrown ; undermined by the loss of its 
chief support—public opinion ; tottering from 
the effect of the Italian wars, and by the 
recognition, at an earlier period, of the supreme 
authority of general councils. The question, 
whether the authority of the popes would have 
been overthrown without the aid of the Refor- 
mation, is not within the province of our his- 
tory; but allowing that it would, we must still 
look to the Reformation for that mighty 
impulse which it gave to the human intellect, 
and which was at the same time one of its 
greatest and most beneticial consequences.” 

‘¢ The great distinction between the internal 
relations of Germany, then and now, consisted 
in the very different proportion which the 
power of the cities bore to that of the princes ; 
for 1st, the cities in the south and north of 
Germany, which enjoyed either total or par- 
tial freedom, were by far most numerous. 2dly, 
their internal wealth, and consequently their 
political influence, was much more considerable. 
3dly, their power was increased and concen- 
trated by the Hanseatic league in the north, 
and more particularly by the Suabian confede- 
racy in the south. 4thly, their city militia and 
mercenaries were naturally of more importance 
in the general absence of standing armies. On 
the other hand, the power of the princes was 
not only actually diminished, but stood every 
chance of further diminution from the system 
still in force, of internal subdivisions. * . 

“ Diet held at Spires 1529,—where, as the 
evangelical party protested against the decree 
which would have stemmed the torrent of the 
new doctrines, 19th April, they acquired their 
name of Protestants.” 

About 1555-8 it is observed ; — 

“¢ At the close of this period, the Reformation 
had, upon the whole, made as much progress as 
could be expected. Its doctrines, directed to 
the reason and not to the imagination, naturally 
obtained a more easy introduction among the 
northern than the southern nations. The dif- 
ference of governments exerted little influence 
compared to the difference of character among 
the governed. Hence its religious doctrines 
and its political influence were no longer con- 
fined to Germany, but extended over a great 
portion of Europe. Still, however, important 
as it was, both from its present and its future 
influence, to the internal condition of each 
individual state, it was not yet become the main- 
spring of general politics, since the two chief 
and rival powers on the continent were agreed 
in its suppression. Its only immediate and 
necessary effects were, Ist, that religion became, 
both in the Protestant and Catholic states, more 
fundamentally connected with government; 
and 2dly, that in the Protestant governments, 
the princes, by breaking with Rome, and in 
some instances by actual seizure of church pro- 
pertys acquired a considerable accession of power. 

ut what was this, compared with the more 
distant, though not less certain, consequences 
which this new impulse to the human mind 
might be expected to produce ? > » 

*¢ To the Reformation, the society of Jesuits, 
which arose during its progress, owed, if not its 
origin, at least its practical influence. The ob- 
ject continually held in view by this association, 
was the supreme control of public opinion; and 
hy this power it hoped to oppose Protestantism, 
or, in other words, the freedom of the intellect, 











and support the highest and most unyielding 


assumptions of papal authority. The period at 
which it was established offered a fair prospect 
of success, by the adoption of an extensive and 
organised system of association. a < 

*¢Tts very essence demanded, what a time- 
serving policy would have been careful to avoid, 
either a total supremacy, or utter annihilation ; 
if it could succeed in the overthrow of Protest- | 
antism, the former was of sure attainment; if| 
Protestantism, as we have before defined it, | 
should win the day, then no delay, no truce or | 
concession, could arrest the latter. A long 
career, however, lay between it and either of 
these events; a career which required all its, 
activity, manifold and extensive and lasting as | 
that was, for its accomplishment. Even the 
part the society played in politics was but one | 
of many in the same; it was a necessary but! 
a dangerous means of advancing the common | 
end.” 

The summary says : 

‘¢ Foundation of the society by the chivalrous | 
enthusiasm of Ignatius Loyola, at first as a! 
private fraternity, 1534 ; it was sanctioned by | 
Pope Paul III. 1540; and very much enlarged | 
1543—1549. The spirit of the age was in| 
favour of its rapid advance, notwithstanding | 
the many checks which it experienced. At the | 
death of its founder, 1556, it already embraced | 
nine provinces of western Europe; viz. one in | 
Portugal, three in Spain, one in France, two; 
in Germany and the Netherlands, and two in| 
Italy ; and in the other parts of the globe it | 
influenced, by means of missions, three pro-| 
vinces (Brazil, Ethiopia, and India). With re- 
spect to its peculiar external forms, it was not | 
separated from the world as an order, but at- | 
tached itself to it as a society, so much so as to| 
be partly amalgamated with it, without, how- | 
ever, losing its own distinct character.” 

We conclude with an extract relative to the 
commencement of the slave-trade, now hap- 
pily, we trust, near its termination ; and re- 
peating our regret that we can only so imper- 
fectly convey, by quotations, a proper notion of 
the importance of this work, we must be con- 
tent with giving it our strongest recommenda- 
tion to the public. 

The discovery of the rich mines of Zacotecas, 
in Mexico, 1532, and Potosi, in Peru, 1545, is 
recorded, and M. Heeren states : 

“ These mining operations, and the culture 
of what few plantations were then established, 
gave rise to the importation of slaves from 
Africa. This dreadful traffic sprung from a 
good principle, namely, that of relieving the 
Indians, who from their nature were unfit for 
the labour. It was proposed by their advocate, 
Las Casas. The Spaniards, it is true, never 
engaged in it themselves, but the government 
contracted with foreigners, who engaged for a 
certain profit to supply the requisite number 
of slaves. The slave-trade of the Europeans 
proceeded from the discoveries and conquests of 
the Portuguese on the coasts of Africa, and was 
carried on by them before the discovery of 
America. Negroes had been also carried to the 
West Indies before the proposal of Las Casas, 
(but through him this traffic was first regularly 
established, 1517,) as is proved by the fact that 
Charles V. conferred on his favourite La Bresa 
the monopoly of four thousand slaves annually, 
which he sold to the Genoese. The latter, how- 
ever, obtained them of the Portuguese, in whose 
hands the traffic really lay, although the En- 
glish began to participate in it towards the end 
of this period.” 
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SE LE AT SEAT RES SR AS SNC OE Ne 
The Baboo, and other Tales descriptive of 
Society in India. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 

1834. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

WE will allow this work to speak for itself, 
and quote the commencement of the preface, 
‘“* The first of the following tales, the Baboo, 
was written by a civil servant of the Bengal 
establishment, during illness, and amidst the 
discomforts of a sea voyage, undertaken in con. 
sequence, who did not live either to complete 
the voyage, or to give the finishing hand to the 
tale. It is published by his widow, whose de. 
sire to give permanency to the few records 
which remain to her of talents her fond par- 
tiality may have led her to appreciate too 
highly, presents a claim to indulgence; she 
trusts, however, she shall not prove mistaken 
in the belief, that the tale will possess an in. 
terest with that class of readers who personally 
or indirectly are connected with India.” 

Such an announcement disarms criticism, 
Fortunately, we have only to add, that the 
volumes are lively and amusing, and have an 
air of truth about the sketches which marks 
such as are taken from real life. We quote 
some descriptions. 

Dwelling of a European Lady.—*‘* The man. 
sion, with its porticoes and pillared verandas, 
stood in the midst of glittering lawns, the ver. 
dure of which was relief to the eye from the 
painful glare of the burning sunlight ; the ever. 
green shrubberies formed a shady border to the 
emerald-coloured carpet, and a sheltered choir 
for the mango-bird, the meina, and the coel, 
From the portico Eva entered a circular hall, 
floored with polished marble, and portioned off 
by rows of pillars, through which the eye wan. 
dered amongst a lengthened chain of halls, all 
similarly paved with marble, and apparently 
only separated from the hall itself by clusters 


,0f columns. But to Eva, just landing after the 


confinement of the beauliah, the delicious and 
sombre light which penetrated through the 
closed venetians, gave to the gray marble floors 
the cool semblance of a still surface of water, 
sheltered in the shady nook of some deep val. 
ley. In the secret of admitting the exact por- 
tion of external light, lies half of that beauty 
which our oriental residences possess. The 
suite of well-furnished drawing-rooms on the 
first floor was not less splendid, though in a 
different character. November, the cool sea- 
son, having commenced, the whole suite of 
rooms had been carpeted with one rich piece 
of Brussels’ handsomest manufacture. Otto- 
mans and couches of light blue satin, heavy 
chandeliers and girandoles, musical instru- 
ments, and elegant fancy tables, filled the spa- 
cious apartments, with a profusion which per- 
haps the better taste of London would pro- 
nounce too redundant ; yet amidst all the rich- 
ness of furniture with which the fashion of 
later years has adorned the houses of Calcutta, 
few things strike the stranger’s eye so forcibly 
as the picturesque forms and customs of the 
numerous native servants; and above all, the 
silent and graceful manner in which they seem 
to glide through the apartments.” 

Morning Business.—‘* An attendant from 
behind a screen in the door-way leading to a 
back staircase, announced that his master’s 
sirkar had come as usual for the orders of the 
morning. ‘ Let him come in,’ said her lady- 
ship: and a fat native, dressed in a turban and 
toga of muslin as white as snow, and wearing & 
pair of handsome slippers covered with silver 
spangles, came smiling and making frequent 
salams, but only with the slightest motion of 
the head. ‘ What orders have you to-day, my 
ladyship ?’ said he. ‘ I make respects to your 
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ladyship for the coming of little mistress ; she 
will want much things; shall I send to Gopal 
Mullick’s ?—my lady will give fancy ball ?— 
I will see all done magnanimously.’ ‘ No, 
Baboo—not yet,’ replied her ladyship.’ ‘ But 
Beebee Chilton will give a ball next week — 
my lady used always to be precipitate.’ ‘ Per. 
haps too much so, but not this season. I wish 
you would call and see when the barouchette 
will be ready —I want it immediately : call too 
at Mortimer’s, and get me some cards printed 
with two names, Lady Wroughton, and Miss 
Eldridge—here is a pattern; nothing more 
to-day, Bonurjee—yet stay, you know almost 
every gentleman in Calcutta, do you not ?’ 
¢ Ma’am, not one unacquainted with me. Brij- 
mohun Bonurjee is intimate with all the de- 
fenders of the faith.” ‘ Indeed !’ said her lady- 
ship, laughing; ‘ where on earth did you get 
that phrase ?’ ‘I find in old book, my lady. 
I know your slave must be learned before he 
can talk to your ladyship.’ ”’ 

Afternoon of a native Hindoo.—* In this 
state he passed through several outer cham- 
bers, and crossed a handsome open court in the 
centre of the building, into a large room beyond, 
which any stranger, on entering, would have 
pronounced to be beautiful: it was long and 
lofty, and divided into three parts by two rows 
of pillars, gracefully shaped after the Indian 
form, and made of a dark wood, polished and 
carved all over with extreme elegance and mi- 
nuteness. The capital of every column sup- 
ported a filagree screen-work, arched between 
each, made of the same dark wood, and carved 
and variegated in the finest manner, while 
similar rows of pillars, with similar architec- 
ture, connected them with the others, project- 
ing half way from the walls. The whole formed 
together an excellent specimen of Hindoo orna- 
mental architecture. Along the centre of the 
apartment, a magnificent Brussels carpet was 
spread the whole way, and upon this again, 
towards the upper end, a rich Persian rug, on 
which several silken mattrasses, bolsters, and 
cushions, were scattered, covering about twelve 
feet square of the floor. Three brilliant chan. 
deliers of cut-glass hung down from the ceiling, 
and couches and ottomans, with furniture of 
crimson damask, were arranged in all parts 
about the chamber. ‘ Ramanund,’ said the| 
Baboo, throwing himself luxuriously upon the | 
mattrasses and cushions which his sirdar had 
been making up into a comfortable pile; ¢ Fill | 
a cup of water, sweetened as thou well knowest | 
how.’ Here the Baboo reposed himself from | 
the labours of the day, by lying for half an hour | 
in that complete abstraction which so delights 
the mind of a reflective Hindoo. The only 
object, the presence of which seemed to strike 
his consciousness, was the silver cup brought 
by Ramanund, the contents of which were as 
transparent as water, but by the smack of 
tongue that succeeded every mouthful, there 
Seemed some secret and very palatable chemis- 
try in the mixture. At last the Baboo returned | 
to animated life, and called for his sirdar- 
bearer. With repeated salams the menial 
came, and proceeded to take off the several 
folds of fine muslin from his master’s person, 
until he had stripped him to his kumurbund. 
‘Bring the rice,’ said the Baboo; and, as he 
spoke, the sirdar brought in a huge brazen 
ewer filled with water, and placing it by his 
master’s side, departed with the cast-off clothes. 
After freely applying the water to his face and 
hands, the luxurious Baboo again stretched his 
great naked limbs, and placed his broad back 
upon the soft cushions, which were always at 








hand, and in this comfortable attitude he 


awaited his repast. This was not long in being 
brought. A string of servants soon entered, 
bringing numerous flat dishes, which were 
placed in rows on each side of the mattrass. 
There were two or three platters of hot rice, 
some plain, some spiced. There was a dish of 
fresh mango-fish, another of Italian sardines, 
and there were numerous small plates of French 
preserved fruits, as well as native sweetmeats. 
In short, the Baboo seemed a man who, if he 
obeyed the prohibitions of his religion in great 
things, knew well how to bring the petites délices 
within the pale. The sole beverage which he 
sipped during the repast came from the cup 
filled, and often replenished by Ramanund. 
Slowly and deliberately did this descendant of 
the self-mortifying Brahmins of yore proceed 
through the enjoyment of eating; so that by 
the time he thrust his hands into the brazen 
ewer for the last time, the bearer had lighted 
up the chandeliers. ‘ Well, Ramanund,’ said 
the Baboo, when the whole ceremony was 
finished ; ‘ call the sirdar, and ask the hur- 
karus if any body requires an audience— yet, 
Bhye, bring back thy cup again replenished.’ 
The sirdar instantly appeared with an ample 
jama of the finest Dhaka muslin, as white as 
snow. This dress was adjusted with care, and 
along with it the Baboo seemed to put on a 
new dignity. Then, receiving from the hands 
of his servant a red morocco case, the Baboo 
took from it a piece of jewellery representing a 
lotus-branch, the flower of which was composed 
of splendid diamonds, and placed it in the front 
of his turban.” 

The first tale, ‘* the Baboo,” is somewhat 
improbable, as far as the love-story is con- 
cerned. It was unusual enough—the lover 
writing to inform the lady of his own death; 
but there is a deficiency of sentiment less par- 
donable than the improbability, when he apo- 
logises for not leaving her a legacy. 





Uncle Philip’s Conversations with Children 
about the Habits and Mechanical Employ- 
ment of inferior Animals. With numerous 
Engravings on Wood. 18mo. pp.170. Lon- 
don, 1833, T. and T. Tegg; Glasgow, Griffin 
and Co.; Edinburgh, Stillies and Co.; Dub- 
lin, Cumming. 

ANOTHER Uncle! was our exclamation on 

reading this announcement. Who, then, in this 

succession of uncles, is Uncle Philip? and what 
can he have to say, respecting the inferior ani- 
mals, to little children? Can he be any re- 
lation, connexion, elder brother, cousin, half- 
blood or german, any way related by consan- 
guinity, marriage, or adoption, to Uncles Foozle 
or John? Nay, can it be that there is any pos- 
sibility here of a case of personal identity ?— 
any chance of this being one of those excellent 
persons themselves, under a new name, and in 
disguise? After a moment’s reflection, we 
thought it could not be Uncle John; an em- 
phatic personage certainly, and even didactic ; 
but conveying, as we apprehend, no very strong 
idea of a lecturer to children on natural his- 
tory; nor of one likely to care much about the 
mechanical employment of any animal besides 
himself. As for dear Uncle Foozle, again, an 
older and equally valued acquaintance, a gen- 
tleman whom we not only all know by his 
great reputation, but whom we have all a hun- 
dred times seen and heard, till we have noted 
every shrill and moving tone in his old cracked 
voice, every idea in his dear old head, every 
button on his excellent blue coat, the particular 
dimensions and fall of his blessed white wig, 
the precise longitude of his perpendicular skirts, 
the exact elevation of his triumphant and 





ineffable jack boots; we would, indeed, we 
thought, give any thing it were he; but we 
perceived such a supposition to be not more 
tenable. His known love for the peace and 
quietness system, the obvious regularity of his 
habits, the philosophical indifference of his 
temper, seemed to preclude any hope of his 
being the man, either to have conversed with a 
parcel of children on natural history, or to 
have laboured with, and been delivered of, even 
a small volume with seventy-three engravings 
on the subject. There was something, indeed, 
not unagreeable to his quiet and easy nature 
in the supposition of his relating a thing or 
two, and even prosing considerably, on any 
chance occasion, to any little people who might 
fall in his way, on the theme of any “‘ harmless 
insect,”’ as the motto to this book has it, or any 
cat or dog in his nephew’s house; but the 
making any thing approaching to a system of 
such a business, the being obliged to send for 
those children and regularly assemble them 
together, the encountering on their part a cer- 
tain renewal of the strife-and-contention times 
of the late Mrs. Foozle, appeared obviously to 
interfere far too rudely with that tranquil 
round of existence which, as he assures Mrs. 
Honey, is so invariably marked by his ‘‘ three 
meals a-day”’ and “ constitutional walk,” to 
render it conceivable; while, on the other 
hand, the intellectual exertion and acquire- 
ments which such teaching, and especially the 
composition of a book, implies, struck us at 
once, though far from thinking meanly of our 
sensible old friend’s abilities, as not only in- 
terfering, but as being at direct variance with 
every idea we had previously formed of the 
simplicity of his character. We were forced, 
therefore, after a moment’s cool consideration, 
to abandon any expectation of Uncle Philip 
being an incognito of Uncles Foozle or John ; 
or at all connected inéellectually, which, of 
course, is what we mean in this case by re- 
lationship, with either of those admirable 
persons. 

Satisfied, then, of his being a new man, we 
opened Uncle Philip’s book, still curious to 
learn what he had to say to his children on 
inferior animals, and what could be his par- 
ticular motive for addressing them at this 
precise time on the subject. Having done so, 
we believe we may assure our readers in safety 
of conscience, that, though of necessity, from 
his didactic occupation, a drier and less amusing 
personage than his predecessors with the same 
title, he is, nevertheless, as far as we could 
observe, a sensible instructor in the small way; 
and his book well deserving to be placed in the 
hands of the juvenile people for whom it is 
intended. 


Since writing and printing the foregoing for insertion, 
we have received, we presume, the whole series of t! 
Miscellany of which it originally forms a volume;* of 
which we therefore consider this a proper place to take a 
brief notice. 


Vols. I. and II. are Indian Traits, by B. B. 
Thatcher, giving accounts of the habits and 
customs of the red men who inhabit the Ame- 
rican continent. For youth it would not be 
easy to find any reading more interesting. 

Vol. III. is Uncle Philip; and IV. V. VI. 
Tales from American History: Columbus— 
the Conquest of Mexico and Peru, with some 
particulars of their present state—and the 
Discovery and progressive Settlement of North 
America, supply the matter for these also 
useful and entertaining tomes.—Female Bio- 
graphy, Caroline Westerley, a tale; Selection 
of Wrecks and Perils at Sea; and the Clergy- 

* Harper's Mise ‘or Young Persons. 10 vols, 18mo. 
New York, J. and J. Haxper ‘London, 0. ich.” ~ 
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man’s Orphan, another tale, complete the set : 
and though we do not like the fictions .so well 
as the rest, we can fairly recommend the whole 
to mothers and families, as well deserving of 
being placed among the treasures of the juvenile 
library. The embellishments are but indif- 


ferent ; but the cost is very moderate. 





The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott. Vol. 
IX. 12mo. pp. 440. Edinburgh, 1834. 
Cadell. 

Tuts volume contains Rokeby, and the Vision 
of Don Roderick, neither of them, as wholes, 
our chief favourites among the poetical produc- 
tions of Sir Walter Scott; though breathing 
a multitude of fine and noble passages, and 
if not equal to his higher efforts, yet not 
unworthy of his high fame. As criticism is 
out of the question at this time of day, we shall 
take leave to quote only two or three illustra- 
tions. The preliminary notice is interesting. 


be almost silly and sentimental about it. I) 
hope you think I have done my best. I assure | 
you of my wishes the work may succeed ; and | 
my exertions to get it out in time were more, 
inspired by your interest and John’s than my 
own. And so vogue la galére. Ww. sv” 
At page 126 we find some ‘couplets often 
quoted by the late Lord Kinnedder as giving, 
in his opinion, an excellent portrait of the 
author himself.” They follow: 
«« The modest, yet the manly mien, 

YY grace the court of maiden queen; 

A face more fair you well might find, 

For Redmond’s knew the sun and wind, 

Nor boasted, from their tinge when free, 

The charm of regularity ; 

But every feature had the power 

To aid the expression of the hour; 

Whether gay wit, and humour sly, 

Danced laughing in his light-blue eye; 

Or bended brow, and glance of fire, 

And kindling cheek, spoke Erin’s ire.” 

Originally the author intended Rokeby to 

conclude with the words, ‘* my son, my son !’’ | 





When roasted, they indicate a deficiency of 
farinaceous substance; therefore, to give the 
comparison of nutritive matter contained in the 
potato and oxalis some decided shape, we have 
separated the starch and gluten from a like 
weight of each. We find that one avoirdupois 
ounce of the Oxalis produces 42 grains; whilst 
an ounce of potato, similarly treated, produces 
106 grains; hence a great advantage appears 
in favour of the potato. An allowance ought, 
however, to be made for the Oxalis having been 
fresh taken from the earth, which was not the 
case with the potato. Future and more perfect 
culture may also give to it an increase of solid 
matter, by the attainment of more perfect ma. 
turity. Time would not permit our separation 
of the pure starch by fermentation; but we in. 
tend hereafter to pursue the analysis. These 
tubers, when boiled, may be dried into a yel. 
lowish brown tenacious substance, fit for keep. 


| ing any length of time. On boiling again, the 
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“*Sir Walter Scott commenced the compo- 
sition of Rokeby at Abbotsford, on the 15th of 
September, 1812, and finished it on the last day 
of the following December. The reader may 
be interested with the following extracts from 
his letters to his friend and printer, Mr. 
Ballantyne. 

* Abbotsford, 28th Oct. 1812. 

* Dear James,—I send you to-day better than 

the third sheet of Canto II., and I trust to send 


Mr. Ballantyne and another friend; which he 
did, however, under the subjoined good-humour- 
ed protest. 

**Dear James,—I send you this, out of 
deference to opinions so strongly expressed ; 
but still retaining my own, that it spoils one 
effect without producing another. W.S.” 

The notes in this volume are principally 
extracts from contemporary reviews, corrigenda, 





the other three sheets in the course of the week.! and a few alterations in his MS. made by the 
I expect that you will have three cantos| author. 

complete before I quit this place, on the 1]th|_ 

of November. Surely, if you do your part, | 2 
the poem may be out by Christmas; but you | Maund’s Botanic Garden, No. CLX. Bordered 
must not daudle over your typographical scru- | Edition. Simpkin and Marshall. 

ples. I have too much respect for the public to! In our notice of this valuable publication last 
neglect any thing in my poem to attract their| week, we find we were led into an inadvertency 
attention ; and you misunderstood me much, | by a change in its form for a new edition of the 
when you supposed that I designed any new | Nos. from No. 97. We can assure our readers, 
experiments in point of composition. I only|that the multiplicity of similar periodicals in 
meant to say, that knowing well that the said | the arts and sciences, very like each other, but 
public will never be pleased with exactly the| issuing from conflicting sources, render it a 
same thing a second time, I saw the necessity | very difficult thing for the critic to keep their 
of giving a certain degree of novelty, by throw- | various claims distinctly under his vision. But 





but added stanza xxxv. at the suggestion of| 80ften into a somewhat farinaceous palatable 


|mass. In regard to the culture of this newly. 
| introduced vegetable, very little knowledge has 
| yet been acquired. Last spring we submitted 
| tubers of it to several different modes of treat. 
| ment; but although our increase has been con- 
siderable— more than a hundred and fifty fold, 
—still, on examination of what we now see to 
be the capabilities of this prolific plant, our 
culture we believe to be comparatively a failure. 
But we have made some progress towards a 
knowledge of its habits, so as to inform our 
readers what peculiarity of management is most 
likely to afford success.” 





The Complete Measurer, &c. &c. By Thomas 
Keith. New edition, corrected and improved 
by Samuel Maynard, author of the “‘ Key to 
Keith’s Complete Measurer.”” 12mo. Lond. 
1834. Longman and Co.; Rivingtons, &c. 

THE mathematical works of the late Thomas 

Keith have been long known and esteemed in 

this country. The great experience of the 

author as a mathematical teacher, and his 
persevering habits of mind, well qualified him 





ing tke interest more on character than in my with regard to the Botanic Garden, we were 
former poems, without certainly meaning to ex-| wrong in thinking it drew “‘ to a close.” The 
clude either incident or description. I think you | author has only commenced a bordered edition 

will see the same sort of difference taken in all|in addition to the former 1s. 6d. and 1s. sizes, | 
my former poems, of which I would say, if it is| which continue as usual; and with every No. | 
fair for me to say any thing, that the force in| of the bordered copy now issued, three pre- | 
the Lay is thrown on style,— in Marmion, on | ceding Nos. from the beginning are published. 


description,—and in the Lady of the Lake, on} 
incident.’ 

3d November.—‘ As for my story, the conduct | 
of the plot, which must be made natural and 
easy, prevents my introducing any thing light 
for some time. You must advert, that in order 
to give poetical effect to any incident, I am 
often obliged to be much longer than I expected 
in the detail. You are too much like the 
country squire in the what d’ye call it, who 
commands that the play should not only be a 
tragedy and comedy, but that it should be 
crowned with a spice of your pastoral. As for 
what is popular, and what people like, and so 
forth, it is allajoke. Be interesting ; do the 
thing well; and the only difference will be, that 
people will like what they never liked before, 
and will like it so much the better for the 
novelty of their feelings towards it. Dulness 
and tameness are the only irreparable faults.’ 

December 31st.—‘ With kindest wishes on 
the return of the season, I send you the last of 
the copy of Rokeby. If you are not engaged 
at home, and like to call in, we will drink good 
luck to it; but do not derange a family party. 
There is something odd and melancholy in 
concluding a poem with the year, and I could 





No. 109, now before us, is interesting for its 
account of the Ovalis crenata, introduced from 
Peru in 1829. It is periodical, grows to the 
height of three feet, and flowers from July to 
September. Mr. M. thus describes it :— 

‘* Oxalis is a name deduced from the Greek 
orys, signifying sour. Crenata, from the Latin, 
notched, in allusion to its flowers. The Oxalis 
crenata is a far more robust plant than any 
other of the genus; but notwithstanding this, 
its stems are tender, succulent, and admirably 
suited to the purpose of yielding a grateful 
acidity to salads, as well as forming a delicious 
tart, which, probably, no one but ourselves has 
tried. It is not on account of the flowers or 
herbage of the Oxalis crenata that it becomes 
an object of peculiar interest, but from its 
tuberous roots. These bear a great resem- 
blance to the potato. Their form and their 
colour is precisely similar to it ; and they may 
also be divided into cuttings or sets, for propa- 
gation, as is the usual practice with our every- 
day vegetable. The most important considera- 
tion, however, is their value as food. We have 
boiled them, and find them to be quite as agree- 
able as the potato; so similar, that they may 


for the task of supplying our mathematical 
schools with a gvod practical course of mathe- 
matical instruction. Every book which Keith 
wrote carries with it the evidence of having 
been a work of much care and of considerable 
labour to its author; not, indeed, labour ex- 
pended in developing new discoveries, nor yet in 
laying out new views with old materials, for his 
productions have little or no pretensions to this 
kind of originality. The labour evidenced in his 
writings consists in the fullness and complete- 
ness with which he has discussed every subject 
upon which he has written, never evading any 
topic legitimately connected with the matter of 
inquiry merely on the score of its difficulty. 
His work on the Globes, his Arithmetic, his 
Trigonometry, and the volume now before us, 
are all examples of this comprehensiveness of 
plan; and together form a body of information 
which cannot be too strongly recommended to 
the study of those persons who value science 
more for its practical usefulness than for its 
mere speculative beauties. 

With these opinions of Mr. Keith, we took 
up the present edition of his Complete Mea- 
surer, not without some apprehension lest 
its editor had used injudicious freedoms with 
the book—lest he had endeavoured to conform 
it to the reading-made-easy system of teaching 
science so much in fashion at present ; the art 
of which mainly consists, not in eaplaining, 
but in concealing the difficulties inseparable 
from a full discussion of the subject. Upon 





be eaten without the difference being observed. 


examining the volume, however, we find no 
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ground for such a charge. The matter of | terms of this larger volume of Mr. Lodge. It 
Keith seems to have been wholly preserved, contains much fuller accounts of the worthies 
except that part of it relating togauging, which, catalogued in its pages, and is altogether a 
on account of the recent change in the system} more comprehensive work. It adds the Ba- 
of measures, required, and has, we see, received, | ronetage of the three kingdoms; but it has not 
very considerable modification. |the arms as Mr. Sharpe’s has. The mere 
In his preface the editor informs us, that |coronets are good eye-divisions of the subjects, 
“every operation has been reworked, and the | but the arms are better. 
erroneous answers, which were found to be 
more numerous than were anticipated, cor-| The Sacred Classics, or Cabinet Library of 
rected.” This must have been a process of great Divinity ; with an original Introductory Es- 
numerical labour; and, if it hasbeen performed) say to each Author. Edited by the Rev. 
with that care which seems to prevail through| Richard Cattermole, B.D., and the Rev. 
this edition, must render it greatly superior to} Henry Stebbing, M.A. Vol. I. Pp. 378. 
the preceding editions. But we recommend; London, 1834. Hatchard and Son. 
the book, not only for its accuracy in this) Havine, in this Gazette, spoken freely of the 
respect, but on account of the vast quantity of | deterioration produced by works in the line in 
new matter in the form of notes with which it | which this new periodical has started, we trust 
is enriched. We observe, also, an extensive | we shall not be accused of inconsistency when 
collection of tables for determining the several |we speak in the highest terms of praise in its 
particulars relating to regular polygons up to|/favour. But a republication of sound divinity, 
50 sides, which are likely to prove acceptable of pure religion, of irreproachable morals, can 
to practical men on many occasions. {neither be too common nor too cheap. Here 
Although we cannot here give any analysis of there is no injury done either to individual 
the notes, yet there is one which we ought not to |interests or the general cause of letters. The 
pass over without pointing particular attention editors are only spreading that abroad which 
to it. It commences at page 62, and occupies | being spread will fertilise and fructify in a thou- 
the six following pages; and is devoted to an sand beneficial modes, and which being con- 
original and remarkably rapid method of com- | fined is sterile and unproductive. We heartily 





attempered the compost of nastiness, which, on 
the contrary, has increased in offensiveness 
with the passing of time, till in our, at least 
outwardly, more decorous days, we have a dis- 
taste, dislike even, to the wit and humour to 
which we have to wade through such disgust- 
ing ribaldry. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE NIGER EXPEDITION. 


Amone our “ Varieties” is a paragraph com- 
prehending all the intelligence we have seen in 
the Liverpool newspapers respecting the inter- 
esting expedition on the Niger ; but our readers, 
we know. look to us also for the latest intelli- 
gence which we may ourselves receive respect- 
ing such matters. At present we have not much 
to communicate; but it is satisfactory to be 
made acquainted with the last accounts. The 
paragraph above alluded to is quite correct, as 
far as it goes. Richard Lander was at Atta on 
the 2lst of July; and, we rejoice to say, in 
vigorous health. He was making preparations 
to ascend the river in the Alburka, accompanied 
by Lieutenant Allen and a medical man. His 
voyage from the coast in a canoe (as mentioned 
in our preceding notice of the expedition) occu- 
pied him thirty-two days. In a letter to his 





puting the several coefficients in the well- 
known series for a circular arc, together with 
some very useful instructions for increasing 
the accuracy of the approximation when the 
arc is large; in which case the usual methods 
become exceedingly slow of convergency, the 
author justly remarking here, that “all the 
approximative rules given in works on mensu- 


wish them success in their undertaking, and | brother, of the date stated, with a delightful 
trust that it will not interfere with the excel- | extract from which we are favoured, he says— 
‘lent publication of Messrs. Rivingtons—the | *‘ You know that when we were here to- 
Theological Library, devoted to similar virtuous | gether, Abucco, chief of Damuggoo, had been 
purposes. | at variance for several years with his brother, 

This volume contains Jeremy Taylor’s Li- the ruler of Atta. On arriving at the former 
berty of Prophesying, and is prefaced by an | place from the coast, I was sorry to find the 
introductory Essay, which reflects high credit | brothers, with their respective subjects, still 


ration will diminish in accuracy as the arc on the literary talents and theological attain- | engaged in that petty but obstinate and fero- 


increases ;” a fact with which the practical 


ments of Mr. Cattermole. 





man ought to be made acquainted. By follow-| 
ing the directions here given, a rapid approxi- | Valpy’s Family Classical Library, No. XLIX. 
mation is always secured, whether the arc be Tue fourth vol. of Livy—without embellish- 
small or large ; and this we regard as a decided | ment, and the paper not very good — conse- 
improvement in this department ofmensuration, | quently the printing not very clear. 

and one highly creditable to the talents and | 
ingenuity of Mr. Maynard. | Shakespeare, Vol. XV. Valpy. 

Upon the whole, we feel convinced that the Aw excellent finish to this handsome edition. 
editor has fully accomplished the object which | Venus and Adonis, the Rape of Lucrece, son- 
he says in his preface he had in view in under-’ nets, and other poems, together with an index, 
taking the superintendence of this edition, viz. |fully redeem the pledge of the original pro- 
“to secure to the work a continuance of the! spectus. Smirke’s illustrations have always 
extensive patronage it has hitherto obtained, ' charmed us; and now that we have got all the 
and to render it, if possible, still more deserving | 154 sonnets so readily at hand, it is possible 
of it,” ' that we may not afford our critical adversaries 
———_———_— ‘any farther triumph over us in respect to 
Sharpe's Present Peerage of the British Empire, | them.* 

1834 ; with a new and comprehensive List of ——— 

the Daughters of the Nobility who have been Fami 

married to Commoners. London, 1834. | 

Sharpe; Andrews; 

and Marshall; Hailes. 
Very handsomely got up, of a most portable | 
and convenient size, this book of reference to 
the peerage as at present existing is deserving | 
of all praise. The arms are extremely well 
engraved ; and where we have referred for 

















ly Library of Romance. Maxwell. By 
the Author of ‘* Sayings and Doings.” Lon- 
Hatchards ; Simpkin | don, 1834. Bentley. 

WE find ‘* Maxwell’ just as amusing, now 
| that he is as it were “ three single gentlemen 


rolled into one.” There is a most comfortable 
frontispiece—we use the word “ comfortable” 
designedly, and a spirited vignette; and among 
the many good things which we purpose doing 


information, we have found it correct, as far as |*4i8 year, we cannot do better than recom- 
the limit of the work admitted mend at the beginning this cheap, prettily got- 
= ‘ up, and attractive collection. 








The Peerage of the British Empire as at present Aldi 
existing, §c. By Edmund Lodge, Esq. Nor- gy eon 
Pes King at Arms, &c. 8vo. 3d Edition. | 45 pefore, so brutally filthy as to be unfit for 
ondon, 1834. Saunders and Otley. every decent eye. A hundred years have not 
THERE seems to be a vivid emulation in this | — — eee > meee 
description of publication. Of old, one very 


No. XXVIII. Swift, 
Vol. II. 12mo. London, 1833. Pickering. 


* We have always considered it to be one of the greatest 
compliments ever paid to a periodical of the variety and 


faulty “ Peerage” was all that the public had to 
look to, but now hardly any Peerage is reckoned 
satisfactory. Noticing Sharpe's first, because 
it reached us first, we have to speak in high 


extent of the Literary Gazette, that, having hastily, care- 
lessly, or through want of memory, admitted one of these 
sonnets, sent to us in MS., as an original composition, 
the mistake has furnished matter for a hundred at 
upon our ignorance and stupidity.—Hd. L. G. 





cious warfare which had distinguished the 
quarrel at its commencement. Determined, if 
possible, to effect a reconciliation between them, 
I prevailed on our old friend Abucco to accom- 
pany me to Atta, promising to introduce him 
‘to his brother, and pledging my life for his 
safety. The meeting took place on the 22d of 
November, and a highly interesting one it was, 
I assure you. Our party, preceded by Jowdie 
and a few drummers, were introduced into a 
large square enclosure. The chief, seated on 
a kind of throne, was surrounded by all his 
mallams, and a multitude of his attendants. 
His wives were seated under a verandah, from 
which were suspended several handsome Turkey 
carpets, which served them for a screen. Abucco 
instinctively drew back as he approached the 
|throne, but, taking him by the hand, I led, or 
lrather pulled, him towards his brother. At 
ithis moment his confidence seemed to have 
‘forsaken him entirely ; his head hung down on 
his breast, and I could feel him tremble vio- 
jlently. Whilst I was displaying my presents 
to the chief of Atta, I perceived him several 
|times bestow a hasty and displeased look on his 
| brother, who had disengaged himself from my 
|hand, and was sitting on the ground. Though 
seven years had elapsed since their last meet- 
ing, neither of the rulers uttered a word. The 
curiosity of the chief of Atta having in some 
measure been gratified, I immediately intro- 
duced his brother to his notice, by paying him 
a high compliment, which Abucco had cer- 
tainly deserved. I then expressed the regret 
I felt on witnessing the bad effects of the 
misunderstanding which had existed between 
them for so many years; insisted on the 
necessity of brothers living together in har- 
mony; and said, I was determined not to 
quit the spot until I had established a perfect 
reconciliation between them. The chief was 
extremely disconcerted, but he made no r ely 
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I then desired Abucco to rise, and leading him 
to his brother, I took the right hand of each, 
and pressing both hands together, made them 
shake hands heartily, observing —‘ You Pf 
e 
brothers were deeply affected, and neither of 
them could utter a syllable for several seconds 
Every countenance beamed with 
delight at the happy termination of the inter- 
view, and the multitude gave vent to their 
feelings in a loud, long, and general shout. 
For my part, I need not say, I cannot tell the 
heartfelt gratification I felt at that moment. 
But this is not the most important good that 
T have been the humble means of effecting at 
this place. From time immemorial it has been 
a custom with the rulers of Atta to sacrifice 
human beings on rejoicing days, and on all 


now friends, and may God keep you so.’ 


afterwards. 


public occasions. At the interview which 


have just described to you, two poor creatures 
were brought before us to be slain, in order 
that their blood might be sprinkled about the 
I shuddered at the proposal, and begged 
with earnestness that nothing of the kind 
T assured the chief, he would 
one day have to give an account to God of 


yard. 
might be done. 


every life he might wantonly destroy ; and als 


made him sensible, that though after death his 
body would moulder into dust, his soul would 
live for ever, and that it would be happy or 
miserable in proportion to the good or bad 
actions he had performed, or might yet per- 
form, in this world. The chief was evidently 
much affected at my words, and desired his fol- 
lowers to unbind the intended victims, and 
remove them from the yard. He then made 
a solemn promise to put an end to the cus- 
As soon 
as this declaration was made known to the 
mallams, and the crowd of attendants in the 
yard, they all held up their hands in token of 
It is now 
seven or eight months since this promise was 
made, and I am happy to say it has been reli- 


tom of sacrificing human beings. 


approbation, and shouted for joy. 


giously kept.” 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Mr. Vicors in the chair.—Balance in favour 
of the Society on the account for last month 
Persons who visited the gardens and 
Fel- 


229/. 
museum during the same period, 3255. 


quarter of a million of books, which had cos 


It was not so with the deceased. 
was not illimitable. 


I}no individual before him had ever amassed 


imperishable monument of his fame. 
0 


tions of the classics.” 


times sufficiently prone to adopt; and which, 
in sober minds, may produce an impression 
that ought to be as speedily as possible modified 
or effaced. Vacant heads and flippant tongues 
think fand talk of the number and value of 
books, as if there were no end to the first, and 
no limits to the second. We have heard very 
worthy folks declare, that Mr. Heber had a 


him scarcely a less sum in pounds sterling. 
For madness like this, nothing short of a sta- 
tute of lunacy ought to have been the corrective. 
He was, in 
truth, an early and a late collector; but as his 
fortune was not boundless, so his repository 
The great and strong 
passion of his life (neither a shortened nor pro- 
tracted one,*) was to amass such a library as 


But such a passion, unless guided by judgment 
and tempered by prudence, might have led to 
the most ridiculous and deplorable results. 
Accordingly, that judgment and prudence were 
not only called in, but eminently exercised, in 
the stupendous collection left behind, as an 





rt 
an immense body of grammatical and critical 
learning, from the pregnant brevity of the Sta. 
gyrite, to the pointed canons of the author of 
the Diversions of Purley. And this love of lan. 
guages was evinced by our collector in almost 
all the ramifications in which it could be ex- 
tended: in the Celtic, Bréton, Spanish, Portu. 
guese, Modern Greek, and other European 
t| dialects. From Suidas to Jamieson there is 
scarcely the deficiency of one link. In metrical 
lore, from the days of Homer to those of Byron, 
the same surprising continuity may be ob. 
served. In voyages and travels, and county 
history, it is more than probable that the palm 
may be conceded to the Hon. T. Grenville; 
while, in theology and ancient classics, Lord 
Spencer’s collection can never be even slightly 
shaded by a comparison with that of any pri- 
-|vate individual, past, present, or — we had 
almost said—to come! Comparisons are, to 
be sure, usually vague, and seldom establish 
any one point satisfactorily ; but the object of 
Mr. Heber was that of a general library—and 
it has often been observed by him, to the au- 
thor of this article, that the catalogue of the 
Harleian Library and that of Thomas Rawlin- 





Mr. Heber’s early attachment to the lore of|son (the Tom Folio of the Tatler) exhibited 
ancient Greece and Rome gave a tinge’ or bias | 

to the character of his early spirit of book-|time known. 
collecting ; and so strongly did he feel this, as| contained in the library under consideration, 
well as evince his passion for purchasing at 
auctions, that, even in his tenth year, in one 
of his letters to his father, he, suggests his 
purchasing for him a set of books at a certain 
sale, in which, as he is given to understand, (so 
he expresses it,) ** there would be the best edi- 
His private habits, or 
studies, partook of this characteristic; for, as 
early as his eighth year, the author of this ar- 
ticle has seen a ‘* Catalogue of the books be- | 
longing to Richard Heber.”’ In this catalogue, | property of one man, whose life fell much short 
the prices of the books, as well as directions for | of the prescribed Scripture limits of mortality! 
the binding of several of them, are to be found. | 
The history of his progressive attachment to} of volumes have been secured, it may be pre- 
books, illustrated by some curious anecdotes, | mature and unnecessary to give even a vague 
must be reserved, with a great quantity of| guess; but the sobriety of truth will not be 
similar matter, for the ‘literary memoir” of | much violated when it is placed at little short 
him, which we hope may one day be given to| of £150,000. A contemplation of the returns, 
the world. But those who imagine that this, from a public sale, may probably fill the minds 
book-mania was composed of the ordinary ele-| of surviving friends with anxiety; but, com- 
{ments of such a passion, are little aware of| paratively sluggish as the public pulse may 


the most surprising collections of books at that 
As to the number of volumes 


that may be safely estimated at 85,000 in 
England, and about half that number abroad. 
From the latter such a selection will be made 
as may probably swell the number for sale, in 
England, to an additional 5000 volumes. Let 
the reader pause for one moment upon such a 
stupendous mass of intelligence as these vo- 
lumes must contain ; and let him marvel, as he 
well may, at the unconquerable diligence, ac- 
| tivity, and zeal by which they have become the 





As to the cost at which so many thousands 


lows were elected. At the meeting for scientific | the transcendent taste and skill evinced in the now beat in the cause of bibliomania, an ho- 


business, the reading of Mr. Hodgson’s list of | 
mammalia inhabiting Nepal was continued. 
It abounded in valuable notices of their geo- 
graphical range, as connected with climate, tem- 
An interesting exhibition of 
the Rev. 
R. J. Lowe, of that island, with a letter from 
him, in which he entered into the specific cha- 
racters of many rare and new species, also en- 


perature, &c. 
fishes from Madeira, presented by 


gaged the attention of the meeting. 


Delphins and Variorums were enriched. There 
are metrical versions of Ovid, Virgil, and 
Horace, by our Heber (in his eighth and ninth 
years) which would have tasked the courage 
and equalled the skill of some lads in their 
fourteenth year. 

But our immediate object is not the pursu- 
ance of this theme, however delightful and 
varied. Youth has merged into manhood — 
manhood has approximated to the grand cli- 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
BIBLIOTHECA HEBERIANA. 


Ir ever a Jibrary merited an ample detail in its 
description, it is that which belonged to the 


late Ricuarp HEBER, Esq. of Hodnet Hall, 
Shrewsbury, and of Pimlico Lodge, Westmin- 
ster; and yet pages upon pages were scarcely 


sufficient for the adequate execution of such a 


task. But if we cannot be copious, we may be 
correct ; and if every feature may not be, just 
now, minutely described, the complexion or 
general character of the countenance may be 
spiritedly and faithfully impressed upon the 
attention and remembrance of the reader. 

In the first place, it may be as well to correct 
a few flying errors, which the public is at all 


macteric—and the grave is now the depository 
of him, who once gave life and animation to 
the republic of literature. Our business is 
with the character and destination of the 
Library which he has left behind. Of its 
character, not much must be expected within 
the necessarily confined limits of this article. 
It is perfectly omnigenous ; but the predomi- 
nance of some classes, according to the taste of 
the collector, must necessarily be anticipated. 
Of these classes, those of ancient philology (in- 
cluding all the brightest names of antiquity), 
and of modern poetry and romance, probably 
predominate. Wide, varied, and luxuriant as 
are the latter, there is nevertheless to be found 








* He died in his fifty-ninth year. 


lore itself, by which the pages of his beloved; nourable and even a prosperous issue may be 


|anticipated. It is no common event that now 
| awakens the attention, and speaks to the heart, 
of every spirited and discerning collector. An 
oak of no ordinary size has just fallen, to afford 
almost every man a faggot for his fire.* Let the 
timid take courage, and the experienced direct 
their energies to one laudable object— that of 
completing the several departments in which 
their libraries exhibit melancholy proofs of 
hiatuses. The veteran will not fail to be found 
grasping his spear in that day, when the spoils 
of such a library can be acquired only by the 
intrepid and persevering; and it may with con- 
fidence be predicted, that a new race of book« 
knights will be found, entering the lists at such 
a tournament, when the prize to be won will 
be often of unprecedented brightness and 
beauty.+ D. 


Pimlico Lodge, January 8. 





Aguos wteovens was avng Zuaueral. See Bibliv- 
mania, p. 430. A 

Of the plan of sale, in our next communication. 
Meanwhile, it may be desirable to know, that the Will of 
Mr. Heber has been found, and that the pleasurable task 
of finding it devolved upon his friend, Dr. Dibdin. 
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DR. NOLAN’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 

(The revicw of this work in the Literary Gazette has 

rovoked several letters from the learned lecturer, which 

e procured to be inserted in the Standard newspaper, 
and which, not having seen them in the first instance, we 
have been unable, with moderate diligence, to reclaim for 
perusal. As the controversy is of importance, however, 
though the attack upon the science and scientific orna- 
ments of the country is weak, we are induced to adopt 
the following answer to Dr. Nolan, addressed to the 
Editor of the Standard, but declined unless = for as an 
advertisement. We trust, for the sake of impartial fair- 
ness, that the same rule was imposed on the lecturer, in 
which case he must have lost his cash as well as credit. 
But be that as it may, we, with great pleasure, insert the 
rejected article.—Ed. L. G.] 
Sir, — Having allowed Dr. Nolan so much 
space to defend himself from the charges brought 
against his Bampton Lectures in the Literary 
Gazette, you will, I hope, indulge me with a 
corner in your newspaper, in order to put the 
public in possession of my reasons for declining 
any further controversy with that gentleman. 

Iam induced to this, partly by the vague- 
ness, and partly by the hardihood of the asser- 
tions, with which, as his antagonist, I should 
be required to grapple. The vagueness of his 
language may be estimated even from his own 
statement in your paper; from which it would 
follow, that myself, and others who appear to 
have put the same construction on his mean- 
ing,* have misapprehended him on a point so 
much insisted on in the preface, as are the 
tendencies of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and “ that we have 
stood forwards in defence of an institution which 
was never attacked.” Nay, it should seem that 
even his views with respect to the geological 
question of successive formations have not been 
rightly interpreted; so that what we supposed 
him to'attribute to the six days of the creation, 
he now appears to refer to the interval between 
the birth of Adam and the Noachian deluge. 
Now, without inquiring how far in the former 
case we stand justified by the obvious sense of 
certain passages which have been quoted, and 
whether, with regard to the latter, the new 
version, with which he has favoured us in the 
Standard, is less liable to misconception or ob- 
jection than the old one in his Lectures, I will 
merely ask, whether those who have been so 
unlucky as to fail in apprehending his meaning 
on points which figure so prominently in his 
work as the above, can hope to possess a clue 
to it on others, which in the prosecution of 
this controversy they might be led to consider ? 

The hardihood of his assertions with respect 
to matters of fact may be estimated by the few 
following specimens : — 

Ist, His adducing as a proof that the ser- 
mons were favourably received, their being 
printed at the Clarendon press. 

2dly, His challenging me to deny that they 
were honoured by a more than usual share of 
attention when preached ; the boldness of which 
will be duly estimated within the University, 
where the forlorn condition of the benches 
after the first or second display of his oratory 
had taken place, is not yet forgotten. 

3dly, His attempt to persuade the public 
that the principals of the different colleges in 
general sided with him in his views with re- 
Spect to modern science :—a representation 
Which, it is to be hoped, for the sake of that 
learned body, will not be lightly credited. 

d4thly, His persisting in his appeal to the 
President of the Geological Society, as an au- 
thority on his side, on the faith of a detached 
passage he has quoted from a private letter. 
So completely is the sense which Dr. Nolan 
has put upon this extract at variance with all 
net... a Sermon just published by the Savilian Pro- 
Scion of Geometry, at Oxford, entitled «* Revelation and 








Mr. Greenough’s publications, and especially 
with his Map, that others may be disposed to 
construe it into a mere form of courtesy ; but 
if the Bampton lecturer thinks differently, let 
him produce the entire letter, and convict his 
opponents either ‘‘ of incapacity to perceive his 
meaning, or of a disposition to pervert it.”* 

Sthly, His professing to have examined every 
objection advanced in the shape of an argu- 
ment by the reviewer; when it is evident, by 
referring to the Gazette, that several of the 
gravest charges have been passed over without 
any notice or comment whatsoever. 

Other instances might be specified; but the 
above may suffice to shew, that in a contro- 
versy with Dr. Nolan, however carefully one 
might avoid the contagion of that abusive lan- 
guage in which he has himself so liberally in- 
dulged; however much one might be resolved 
not to charge a clergyman, as he has done 
his reviewer, with ** wilful falsehood,” “ dis- 
honesty,” ‘* malice,” and the like; yet one 
could scarcely hope to escape the unpleasant 
duty of meeting many of his statements, as to 
matters of fact, with a flat and formal contra- 
diction. 

It is also a hopeless task to engage in ar- 
gument with an individual who does not co- 
incide with one in first principles ; and this is 
unhappily the case in a controversy with Dr. 
Nolan, who, when facts are appealed to in sup- 
port of a particular position, on which all 
authorities are agreed, stoutly denies the pre- 
mises, and charges the reviewer with a petitio 
principii :—witness the question as to the re- 
lative age of coal and gravel. 

Should further reasons for my continuing 
silent be required, they will be furnished by a 
note appended to a sermon just published by the 
Professor of Geology at Cambridge (p. 106); a 
discourse, by the way, which I would recom- 
mend to the perusal of those persons whoarrogate 
to themselves a monopoly of religious principle, 
for no other reason, as it should seem, than 
because they are profoundly ignorant of phy- 
sical science. Whether Professor Sedgwick be 
correct in including the late Bampton lec- 
turer amongst the class of persons, ‘* whose 
position is impregnable while they remain 
within the fences of their ignorance, having no 
weak side of common sense whereat we may 
attack them,” I am content to leave to the 
decision of that portion of the reading public 
which will compare the strictures in the Lite- 
rary Gazette with the work commented upon, 
and am therefore disposed to decline, as need- 
less, as well as irksome, the task of entering 
farther into the question ; nevertheless, as those 
who interest themselves in the controversy will 
|not always, perhaps, take this trouble, it may 
not be amiss, some time or other, to reprint the 
article as a distinct pamphlet, with the pas- 
| sages referred to quoted at length at the bot. 
|tom of each page, by way of shewing how far I 
‘am justified in affixing the meaning I have 
done to the expressions of the author, and like- 
wise of convincing those who are not quite so 
far gone as Dr. Nolan, that to pronounce er 
cathedraé on subjects beyond the sphere of their 
personal knowledge, (a proceeding which, if not 
otherwise assured by the learned divine, I should 
have supposed dangerous even in the fine arts, ) 
is little less than insanity in questions of science. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Tuk REVIEWER oF Dr. Noran’s 


Bampton LECTURES. 
Dec. 28th, 1833. 


P.S. I am rather surprised to find that a 








® No doubt garbled by Dr. N. to alter its true import.— 
Ea, L. G. 
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practised controversialist like Dr. Nolan should 
have committed so grievous an error in éactics, 
as that of identifying his anonymous reviewer 
with a distinguished geological professor, thus 
bringing to bear against himself the weight of 
authority, in addition to that of argument, and 
depriving himself of the advantage which his 
public situation as Bampton lecturer would give 
him in the public eye over an anonymous assail- 
ant. It turns out, indeed, that his identification 
is an erroneous one, and hence some apology 
seems due from him to a brother clergyman, 
whose situation in the lecturer’s own Univer- 
sity, if not his claims upon science, ought to 
have secured him from allusions as coarse and 
as personal as they appear to be far-fetched 
and inappropriate. 

True genius, however, is shewn in tracing 
analogies between things the most incongru- 
ous; and therefore when this witty divine 
shall have succeeded to the satisfaction of Dr. 
Buckland’s pupils in establishing the points of 
resemblance between the professor and the 
slowly-going animal to which he has so feli- 
citously compared him in the line— 

*« Induiturque aures tarde gradientis aselli,” 


he will, I hope, extend the parallel farther, and 
point out his own similarity to the god of day, 
who revenged himself on the Lydian monarch 
for the want of respect he had evinced towards 
his rhapsodies. 

Verily in the geological Dunciad the Bamp- 
ton lecturer will shine pre-eminent ; and after 
the light he has spread over the whole region 
of geology, the admiring tribe of Mosaic 
cosmogonists may exclaim with one accord— 

** See, see, our own true Phebus wears the bays!” 


The justice and propriety, however, of this 
attack on the Oxford professor is no personal 
concern of the reviewer, who, though perhaps 
included amongst the unfortunate class 
naturalists denounced by the Bampton lec- 
turer as ‘* senseless dreamers,” ‘ venders of 
smoke,”’ “ propounders of bloated and inane 
theories,” &c., may console himself with the 
reflection, that he shares these opprobrious 
titles in common with the many distinguished 
men of science who have been successively 
visited by Dr. Nolan’s lash. With regard to 
the insinuations cast and the abuse showered 
upon the reviewer individually, in the letters 
inserted in the Standard, he will bear them 
with becoming resignation, as a natural con- 
sequence of engaging in a contest with an 
adversary, at once so coarse in invective, so 
intrepid in assertion, and ‘so impregnable 
within the fences of his ignorance.” 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Mr. Bropie in the chair.—It having been 
intimated to the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, that many of the parliamentary reports 
were fraught with scientific data, hence worthy 
of a place in the Society’s library, the right 
hon. gentleman immediately ordered a large 
mass of reports to be presented. The splendid 
portrait of Davies Gilbert, by Phillips, men- 
tioned in a recent notice of the Society’s pro- 
ceedings, was likewise presented. An elaborate 
paper, on the “ empirical” laws of tides in the 
port of London, by Professor Whewell, was 
read. This memoir is divided into several 
parts; and much of its value and interest de- 
pend on the calculations and formule it con- 
tains, which cannot be here introduced. The 
author,, while he regrets that tide observations 
have not been more general, continuous, and 
perfect, expresses a belief that, from those in 
progress of being made, the doctrine of tides 
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may yet be placed on a par with other branches 
of physical astronomy. He then notices the 
views of Newton, Bernouilli, and La Place, 
with which he does not agree; and i 
the observations made at London and Liverpool ; 
especially those of the latter port by Mr. Hut- 
chinson, some time one of the harbour-masters. 
The only tide-tables extant are derived from 
these observations; for the author says he 
is not aware that any tables have been formed 
from the multitudinous observations made at 
Brest Harbour, for the purpose of comparing 
them with the refined theory of La Place. He 
states that the mean level of water is perma- 
nent at a great variety of places, and may be 
taken as such generally; and anticipates much 
advantage to science from the observations of 
the St. Katherine’s Dock Company. The Earl 
of Tyrconnel was elected. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


Jan. 1. Colonel Leake in the chair.— Mr. 
Hamilton read an extract of a letter from Sir 
W. Gell, respecting some recent discoveries of 
antiquities in Italy. Several suits of splendid 
armour had been found by workmen employed 
in excavating, in a village in Apulia; and an 
ancient vase of remarkable beauty had been 
discovered in Sicily. Sir W. Gell added, that 
a belief now prevailed that they were certainly 
the masts of vessels which had been found in 
the port of Pompeii; and that the report of the 
stems of trees having been mistaken for masts, 
had been invented for the purpose of defeating 
the design of the owner of the soil to demand 
an enormous sum for permission to excavate. 

A communication was likewise read by Mr. 
Hamilton, from Mr. Dawkins, on the present 
state of the marble quarries at Pentelicus ; and 
a notice, from Mr. Wilkinson, of an elaborate 
map of Egypt, constructed by him, as the result 
of many years’ laborious investigation of the 
topography and remaining monuments of that 
country. 

The Secretary read a memoir on the several 
series of figures of captives which accompany 
those of the ancient sovereigns of Egypt, in the 
temples of Thebes and Abydos. It is well 
known, that to the study of the latter figures, 
with the ovals attached to them, we owe the 
important additions which have been made, in 
recent times, to our knowledge of the relative 
ages and design of the hieroglyphic monu- 
ments, and of the progress of the arts, cus- 
toms, and events, which distinguish the proto- 
monarchy of Egypt ; and it was the design of 
the author to alictt from the study of the 
former, or captive series, corresponding facts 
respecting the foreign conquests and expeditions 
of the Egyptian sovereigns. 

The hieroglyphic signs appended to each 
series, compared with the characters of the 
figures themselves, enabled Mr. C. systemati- 
cally to assign to them their respective geo- 
graphical positions; and, hence, to follow the 
historical succession of foreign wars and terri- 
torial acquisitions of each individual in the line 
of Egyptian conquerors, during nearly three 
hundred years, the period of the national pro- 
sperity and greatness. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Mr. Havvam in the chair.—Mr. Corner exhi- 
bited some fine specimens of Roman pottery 
found in Southwark (where the stock of Ro- 
man remains seems to be inexhaustible): one 
fragment he conceived had been gilt; but we 
think the metallic appearance on its surface 
was similar to that often observed on ancient 
glass, and the effect only of decomposition. To 





the description of these remains, Mr. Corner 
added some curious particulars of the ancient 


history of Southwark and its several manors. 
A part was read of a further comparative essay 
on the ecclesiastical architecture of France and 
England previous to the eleventh century. 


MR. BURGES’ LECTURES. 


Mr. Georce Burces, a scholar long and 
advantageously known in the classical world, 
and more recently by his edition* of the Phi- 
loctetes of Sophocles, with English notes, has, 
we are happy to find, been led to relieve the 
dulness of the literary season by a course of 
lectures, the first of which was given on Tues- 
day last in Cecil Street, Strand, on ancient and 
modern literature, and their intimate con- 
nexion and relative value. Of a lecture, that 
lasted nearly three hours, and was spoken 
without reference to a single note, and with a 
rapidity of delivery to defy even a practised re- 
porter, it is impossible, within our brief limits, 
to convey any thing like an adequate idea. 
Nor were the subjects chosen less remarkable 
than the manner of treating them ; for though 
the former were devoted to what would seem 
to be one of the most difficult and least interest- 
ing topics,—the origin of language, and the 
non-existence of Troy—a theory that since the 
time of Bryant we conceived had been quietly 
inurned in the ‘* tomb of all the Capulets ;” 
et both were handled with such a union of 
earning and humour, as alternately to rivet 
the attention and relax the risible muscles of 
the audience. As regards the solutions offered by 
Mr. Burges, of a problem that has been mooted 
unsuccessfully by ancient and modern philoso- 
phers, from Plato to Dugald Stewart, we need 
only say, that we must hear more before 
we are convinced that he has unravelled 
this knotty point. But if his theory be false, 
we can affirm, that it was so ingeniously 
supported, as to seem, for the time at least, 
very near the truth; and such, too, was the 
opinion of a highly intellectual audience, some 
of whom, we have reason to know, were quite 
as competent as the lecturer himself to pass a 
correct opinion upon classical questions. We 
will close this brief notice of a most amusing 
and we may add instructive evening, by re- 
commending all who wish to see how a man 
of education and liveliness can play with an 
abstruse subject, to attend the course ; and we 
will answer for it, they will return, as our 
friend Horace says, uti conviva satur, from a 
rich and racy banquet. 








FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Gallery of Portraits. Nos. XVII. XVIII. 
XIX. XX. C. Knight. 


ALL publications like the present afford tri- 
umphant answers to the miserable drivellers 
who are constantly harping on the follies and 
crimes of man, and who, because there are 
many blockheads and knaves in the world, 
affect to deny the existence of wisdom and 
virtue. Let them, for instance, only read the 
names of the illustrious individuals whose me- 
moirs are comprehended in the four numbers 
of the Gallery of Portraits under our notice :— 
Erskine, Dollond, John Hunter, Petrarch, 
Burke, Henry IV., Hale, Kepler, Bentley, 
Franklin, Schwartz, and Barrow. What a dis- 
play do these, and thousands of similar cha- 
racters, present of high and valuable qualities ; 
alloyed, no doubt, with imperfections, but in 





* See Literary Gazette, No. 872, p. 630. 





which the pure exceeds the base metal in a 
proportion which ought to strike the calum. 
niators of their species for ever dumb! The 
heads are very respectably engraved. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
GIN. 
Every Body’s Album, and Caricature Maga- 
zine, No. I. London, Kendrick. 


It is not the merit of the art in this sixpenny 
sheet which induces us to bestow an especial 
notice upon this broadside; but the upper 
moiety has attracted our attention. It repre. 
sents, commonly but not untruly lithographed, 
the‘‘ drunkard’s progress from the pawnbroker’s 
to the gin-shop, and thence to the workhouse, 
gaol, and scaffold.”' This is no caricature! 

Several of the best of our contemporaries in 
the newspaper press have written ably and 
earnestly on the dreadful progress of drunken. 
ness amongst us. The most just reasoning is 
daily applied to shew the destructive nature of 
this vice. Temperance Societies, if they may 
ever produce any sensible good effect, are as 
yet rather exposed to ridicule than framed to 
useful ends. An additional duty on this bane 
of the middling as well as of the lower orders 
is only in prospect; and perhaps a picture of 
this sort is as likely as more elevated and la. 
borious efforts, to point a moral, though never 
to adorn aught in this world. 

In allotting a brief notice to the subject, we 
can pretend to no merit beyond raising a warn- 
ing voice, almost in the tone of the picture be- 
fore us, in regard to the prevailing and rapidly 
increasing misery and crime which gin-drinking 
generates. Without taking a pretty extensive 
survey of the streets of London, highways and 
by-ways, no person can form the slightest idea 
of the incredible extent of this mania. The 
palaces, seductive to the lowest profligacy and 
hideous vice, are blazing in every quarter. 
There is not a leading thoroughfare which does 
not look like an illumination, from the number 
of these alluring distributors of poison ; and 
the crowds which fill them all, from well-drest 
females and flashmen to ragged prostitutes and 
bullies, at many hours of the day and night, re- 
semble the crammed booths ata fair. And then 
the multitudes of the more obscure dens of in- 
toxication and guilt—the darker alley Gin and 
Beer-shops! We lately made several long ex- 
cursions in order to ascertain the facts with 
our own eyes ; and we declare, that the univer- 
sal addiction to drunkenness, and its concomi- 
tants, riot, quarrellings, bloodshed, and every 
species of human offence, which we witnessed, 
was absolutely horrible. Young boys and girls, 
wretches on the verge of death who could 
scarcely drag their steps to the last fatal glass, 
thieves and robbers, servants training into dis- 
honesty, disgrace, and punishment, and, we 
lament to say, hundreds of different, and what 
ought to be better, classes of society, were all 
indulging in the same deplorable excess. Dur- 
ing the recent holydays, we will venture to 
affirm, that for one drunken man or woman 
who were wont to be seen in the public streets, 
this year there were more than twenty! Such 
is the progress of gin-drinking. But we must 
leave lecturing to the pulpit, and prevention, if 
not cure, to the legislature.* ‘To relieve our 
homily we subjoin a foot-note, which, as we 
do not believe if we were to write our pen to 
the stump, we could dissuade a single dissolute 
tippler from a single glass of max, may, by 


* We have reason to believe that it is in the contem 
plation of government to lay a heavy tax on this moral 
pestilence. 
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shewing the end, do at least as much as we 
could by the most earnest exhortation.* 





DRAMA. 
THE DRAMA: alias FINE aRTS! 
“ LEGITIMATE ” in politics has for some time 
been a term of contumely; but there is no 
reason why it should be soin the drama. On 
the contrary, the joint-national theatres say they 
are doing more than ever to rescue it from such 
reproach. All is honesty and truth ; no hum- 
bug, no quackery ; and if the public are scepti- 
cal respecting what the bribed newspapers state, 
and the theatrical bills assert, it is impossible 
for it to doubt what it sees with its own eyes. 
Accordingly, the Theatre Royal Drury Lane 
publishes bill-pictures of George and the Dra- 
gon, four cuts on a page; illustrated by de- 
scriptions in black and red ink. As these are 
the first productions of the kind, with which 
we are acquainted, emanating from the great, 
patent, national houses, we are bound to pay 
them particular attention as works of art. No.1 
represents Ducrow as St. George, mounted on 
his charger, striking at the Dragon with his 


* Parody on Gray's Elegy in a Country Churchyard. 
** Quando ullum inveniemus parem ?”—Horace. 

St. Bride’s has knelled the parting hour of night, 

« Past twelve o’clock” resounds through all the streets, 
The cobbler homeward reels in drunken plight, 

And squares and swears at every soul he meets. 
Now burns the radiant gas-light to the view, 

And red looks every watchman’s gin-dyed nose, 
And all is silent save that noisy crew 

Of Bacchanalians ‘* botherin” Pat’s repose— 


Save that from yonder house in vile Shire Lane, 
The sound of angry strife seems to arise ; 
Save the harsh noise of the smashed window-pane, 
Or cry of ** watch !” and «* d—n and —— your eyes!” 
Beneath that watch-house roof, close by the church, 
Sit many a hapless nymph and moody soul; 
Why droop they thus, why thus left in the lurch ? 
Alas! poor devils, they can’t ‘* post the coal.” 
The spectered ghost of many an emptied till, 
The thoughts of grim ‘* Sir Peter” in his chair, 
Joined to forebodings dire of Brixton Mill, 
Is more, poor souls! than they have heart to bear. 
This morn for them the bar-maid shall not draw 
One ~ of gin or single — of beer ; 
Those lantern-bearing members of the law, 
The ** Charlies,” «« nabbed” them in their bright career. 
Oft well-lined pockets a reward would yield; 
Oft have their files cut through the prison-bar ; 
How jocund from some flash-house take the field, 
To wage with bolts and locksa nightly war. 
Oh! let not Justice stop their useful toil, 
And to the hulks and mill send them by droves; 
t them pursue their arduous trade awhile, 
For short and sweet’s the lives of ‘* em ere coves.” 


The deeds of kerchiefs «* cribbed,” of sovereigns stolen, 
Of watches, seals, and chains, a plenteous crop, 

By awful Justice seems as trebly swollen ; 

‘@The paths of ** cribbing” lead but to the drop. 


Nor let their comrades view with much regret 

Their shoes, which Ketch as his ne’er fails to claim ; 
But unconcerned quaff off their «* heavy wet,” 

And bless their stars their friends ‘* went off true game.” 


Can howling o’er his corse now aught avail ? 
_ Can weeping take him'back from Surgeons’ Hall ? 
Can the refusal of their ‘ go of ale,” 
Their much-respected friend to them recall? ~ 
Perhaps in some sad gloomy keep ’s immured 
A daring soul whom Justice long has sought ; 
Hands fettered there which hundreds might have floored, 
Or on occasion coolly cut a throat. 
Though Rundell’s shop oft would their eyes engage, 
_And they'd in thought delighted ‘* crib” the whole; 
Chill cowardice repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the burglar current of the soul. 


Full many a clodhopper the pitchfork wields, 
Who might have graced a halter on some day ; 

Full many a clown ignobly ploughs the fields ; 
Or wastes his intellect in mowing hay. 


Some embryo Barrington may here be strung, 
_ Whose fist the Bow Street tyrants might have rued ; 
Some would-be Williams be to-morrow hung; 
Some Ikey banished for his country’s good. 
The applause of listening comrades to command, 
The threats of Cotton and of Ketch to scoff, 
Their lot forbade; for to Van Dieman’s Land, 
Or Sidney Cove, the ** coves” are soon shipped off. 


spear. The composition is fine—the dragon in 
full tail, and the champion in high caper. The 
spectator trembles for the issue, and doubts 
which shall get off with a-claw. No. 2, The 
Dragon is taken a little aback ; for though St. 
George’s horse has shied, and is seen scamper- 
ing off in the distance, the hero himself has got 
his knee on the monster's tail, and has stuck 
his sword into his gullet, with which he appears 
to be exceedingly affronted. His wings are up, 
his feet portentous, and his tongue, like a wife's 
in a passion, seems to have divided itself into 
two. No. 3, The Dragon looks sick. The 
principal object is altogether spiritless, with a 
head like a dying duck or turkey-poult, and 
exceedingly scaly. No. 4, are three knights on 
horseback, trampling and triumphing. The 
whole are worthy of the manager, or rather 
manéger ; and must, now that these pictorial 
practices are proscribed at their original em- 
porium, Saint Bartholomew Fair, tend greatly 
to restore our falling drama to its original splen- 
dour in moral, literary, poetical, and national 
importance. 

The letter-press is hardly worthy of the 
pictorial chefs-d’euvre. The preposition * oF”’ 
is significantly printed in a line by itself in 





To them forbid that envied height to reach, 
The sight of which attracts the admiring crowd ; 
For them is fated no last dying speech, 
In dolorous accent to be bawled aloud. 
The struggling pangs of swinging being denied, 
They quench with gin the blush of honest shame, 
Which mantles o’er the cheek when chained and tied, 
They know full well that honour they can’t claim. 


If far from Britain’s coasts by fate they’re forced, 
To civilise Australia’s barbarous shore, 

Repine we not: when fate has done its worst, 
Our consolation is, we still have more. 


Of all the famed whose labours now have ceased, 
Is there not one whose memory ne’er shall die? 
Yes, there is one, ‘‘ Bill Scroggins;” he, at least, 
Deserves the passing tribute of a sigh. 
His name with countless aliases was graced— (Eye;” 
«* Cad Bill,” ‘* the Pink,” ‘« the Prime ’un,” ‘* All my 
And oft would these, when justice Bill had traced, 
His want of bail or character supply. 


For who in gin his senses so would steep, 
That he’d of officers become the prey ; 
Or say what ** cove” but Newgate’s dreary —. 
Would change for freedom and the light of day ? 
Some thieves on crowded theatres rely, 
Others the well-filled church with hope inspires ; 
While some at fairs or ‘* mills” their trade will ply ; 
Others catch pretty pickings at the fires. 


For thee, who, mindful of the unhonour’d dead, 

Dost in these lines Bill Scroggins’ tale relate, 
If chance by prying disposition led, 

Some chum of Bill’s may e’er inquire his fate; 
Haply some half-starved oyster-wench may say, 

«« Oft have we seen him close by Waithman’s shop, 
Brushing with well-worn broom the mud away, 

While showers of coppers in his hat they’d pop. 
There, at the foot of yonder lamp-post placed, 

He'd laugh secure when wagon blocked the way ; 
Chuckle would he when hack ’gainst cab was pressed, 

Or costermonger’s cart was crushed by dray. 
Hard by Fleet Market, I thinks Bill I sees, 

Bamming some ‘ old un’ with a tale of grief, 
While knowingly the gemman he would ease 

Of ¢ castor,’ * tatler,’ purse, and handkerchief. 
One morn I missed him at the accustomed stand, 

Close by the hosier’s shop on Ludgate Hill ; 
Another came, nor yet along the Strand, 

Nor yet up Fleet Street, to be found was Bill. 
This morn, from turnkeys and from fetters free, 

Scroggins near debtors’ door exalted — 
Go join the crowd (if you’re not drunk), an 

Bill bid adieu to sublunary things.” 

Bill Scroggins’s Epitaph. By one of his Chums. 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 

A youth to Hardwick, Roe, and Laurie known; 
Fair science frowned not on his humble birth, 

And thieving marked him wholly for its own. 
Large was the booty which to Bill would fall, 

For few with him in filching ere could cope; 
And if in gin and grub he spent it all, 

He gained from Justice what he earned—a rope. 
No farther seek his merits to proclaim : 

Reader! if you Bill Scroggins’ paths pursue, 





Tis chance but that your fate may be the same, 
And his reward be Kept in store for you. 


capital black letters; but as it is not spelt 
with a double f, we have not been able to 
make out the allusion. We are then in- 
formed, in excellent grammar, that a grand 
English cavalcade, an Egyptian marriage, &c. 
takes place in this grand spectacle; and that 
St. James enters Memphis ‘ with Boar.” 
There is also a view of the Nile; and in con- 
sequence of the nightly overflows, it will be 
performed ‘‘ every evening.” 

Such are the attractions to the scene, once 
adorned by Shakespeare and Sheridan, by Gar- 
rick and Siddons. Well might the former anti- 
cipate ‘‘ Richard’s a horse, and daring thee to 
arms.’’ If must be most satisfactory; and we 
are only sorry to notice one discontented voice, 
as shewn by the annexed letter, received by 
express through the twopenny post :— 

Mr. Editor,—I desire you not to be gulled by 
the stories you see about St. George and the 
Dragon, at Drury Lane. I assure you it is all 
gammon ; and none of us are satisfied, paid, or 
fed, except, perhaps, my master, Mr. Ducrow ; 
who having chaffed the less-he, or whatever 
his office is, off the stage, has it now all his own 
way, and takes his third of the receipts every 
night very comfortably. Indeed, he frighted 
the poor fellow so much, that he was glad to 
make it up with him, and gave him a plated 
basin, with some regular blarney written all over 
it. But that is not to the purpose for which 
it behoves me to write to you. Myself, and 
about sixteen brother actors, feeling the honour 
of performing in the legitimate drama, did not 
object to the disagreeable practice of being 
trotted quite hot, and in a lather, from the 
Arena in Whitechapel to Drury Lane; because, 
as human creatures did the same between Co- 
vent Garden and Drury Lane, we did not con- 
sider that horses, or even mares, had a right to 
object to do what gentlemen and ladies did 
every night of the week, and many of them 
wet, cold, and dirty enough, I can tell you. 
But when we saw our pictures put up without 
our leave, and without our ever being asked to 
sit for them, we began to kick a little; and, in 
the end, struck for an increase of hay and oats. 
Would you believe it, the ungrateful varlets, 
who are doing the town, as Paddy says through 
our manes, swore they could not afford a straw 
or a grain; for that we knew, though the public 
did not, that our success was mere fudge ! 

As good training was a thing he knew little 
or nothing about, the manager said he admired 
our training; but Ducrow, in his usual gentle- 
manly manner, swore it was nonsense. 
So, between the two, we have got nothing but 
our own bit to champ. 

Now, sir, considering the high characters 
played by the whole race of Hhonyhynms, and 
that one of us was once made a Roman consul ; 
considering the pleasant lives that others of 
our species now living lead—hunting, racing, 
cantering in the park, taking the air under 
pretty women, &c., I appeal to you, if it is not 
a shame, with the ‘‘ unprecedented success” of 
our efforts, and never, if you believe the puffs, 
did horses draw so much,—is it not a shame 
and a disgrace to treat us no better than the 
double-worked, two-legged underlings of the 
two theatres? Horses cannot beg or steal. Yet 
we are ill-used, ill-fed,as ill-littered* as our em- 
ployers, well paid only with whips, ill-dressed, 
and without redress. The public would surely 
stir up for us, if it knew how cruelly we have 
been broken in; and now that our tyrants have 
us in their power, how they Do crow over us! 

I am, sir, your obedient horse, 





G. Wok Dosszin, 
(One of the miserable 44.) 


~~ * Queryeilliterate?=Diable. 
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ADELPHI. 

Peruars the best thing we can say for this 
theatre, is to tell people not to go; for one half 
of them can’t get in. The pieces seem to 
delight all classes—the earlier by the admirable 
acting of Mrs. Yates, Yates, Reeve, O. Smith, 
Buckstone, &c.; the last by the inimitable 
combinations of harlequin and his strong and 
agile fellow-pantomimists, compared with whom, 
Mother Hubbard is a dull ass, and the Dragon 
of St. George a monstrous tiresome beast. 


VICTORIA. 

Own Wednesday a capital juvenile evening was 
given, the Dun Cow delighting the young, 
between the cheerful little comedy Charles II, 
and the no-less-attractive Miller and his Men. 
We hope Mr. Abbott will repeat the experi- 
ment, especially as the house, in defiance of 
weather, was well filled. 


SURREY. 
Tue Surrey pantomime, really one of the best 
of the season, improves nightly. It is got up 
in a style worthy of a more expensive establish- 
ment. The parts of Clown, Pantaloon, and 
Columbine, are very cleverly sustained by 
Webb, Clarke, and Miss Fairbrother. Nelson 
Lee, though he does his best, is but a poor 
Harlequin—he is too heavy. 

FITZROY. 
THE amusements here, under the new manage- 
ment, are really very amusing. Without so 
many tricks and tumbles as some of the other 
pantomimes, there is more witty allusion and 
point in that produced at the Fitzroy, than we 
have seen for a long time in any entertain- 
ment of thekind. Altogether, an evening may 
be very pleasantly whiled away in witnessing 
these performances. 





VARIETIES. 


Instinct.—A mule which had a foal, kicked 
and bit it till she had killed it. Has this been 
generally the case when these animals have 
proved prolific? If the course of nature be 
any way altered, the chain of instinct seems to 
be broken. A greater price is given in Egypt 
for hens reared in the natural way than for 
those which have been hatched in ovens, be- 
cause the latter will seldom sit. 

Music.—Mr. Goss has carried off the Gres- 
ham gold medal for the best anthem for four 
voices, “‘ Have mercy upon us, O God !” 

The New State Paper Office. — We have 
great pleasure in noticing the transfer of our 
invaluable state papers to this their new abode, 
under the careful superintendence of the assi- 
duous and intelligent Mr. Lemon, than whom 
a more excellent officer was never employed on 
a similar labour. He is, we are informed, ar- 
ranging this mighty mass of documents in the 
most lucid order; and we have reason to ex- 
pect that many literary treasures will be dis- 
covered in the process, and the whole collection 
rendered available to useful inquiries hereafter, 
by judicious classification, and a knowledge of 
its component parts. 

Madame Belzoni.—It is reported, and we 
hope with truth, that a pension is about to be 
bestowed on the companion and widow of the 
intrepid traveller Belzoni. Our readers, who 
remember our zealous endeavour to effect some- 
thing in her favour several years ago, and the 
partial success attending the effort, will, we are 
sure, rejoice with us in thinking that the 
temporary relief is likely to be followed by a 
permanent provision. 





The Niger Expedition.—Mr. Laird arrived 
at Liverpool in the Columbine on the Ist inst. ; 
and there are accounts to the 3d November 
from Fernando Po, where the Quorra steamer 
was left waiting orders. It is stated that 
Lander, with his companion Lieutenant Allen, 
was at Attale, July 20th, prosecuting his dis- 
coveries in ealth and spirits. Their 
purpose was to proceed up the Niger a few 
days after this date, in the Alburka steamer. 

Captain Back.—The despatches from the 
Geographical Society for Captain Back, an- 
nouncing the return of Captain Ross, have 
reached Montreal ; and were forwarded thence, 
on their destination, at the end of November. 
A duplicate has also been sent direct from 
New York, vid St. Mary’s. The accounts 
speculate favourably on the chance of one or 
other reaching Captain Back before he breaks 
up from his winter quarters. 

Mr. John Martin.—We rejoice to learn that 
compliments and distinctions continue to be 
offered to our eminent countryman from foreign 
parts; and the more so, as his high talents do 
not seem to have met with their just award 
from public bodies at home, to which the 
cherishing of genius in the arts conventionally 
belong. The Royal Academy at Antwerp has 
named him une of its members, as announced 
in a liberal and handsomely expressed letter 
from the secretary. A large gold medal has 
also been awarded him, on the exhibition of 
his painting, and an excellent bust of King 
Leopold, by a native artist named Geéfs, pre- 
sented (we believe) by his majesty. It is some- 
what amusing that the Antwerp secretary asks 
for his “ dignities,” in order to fill up the 
diploma properly ;—they must form a high 
notion of our academy, when they find that 
such an artist as Martin is not even an A.R.A. 

Christmas Flowers.—What with the great 
increase of our Flora of late years, and the 
uncommon openness of the season, there never 
was seen in the gardens of England so many 





flowers in bloom in January as at the present 
time. The Cambridge Chronicle states, that | 
thirty-two different blossoms were gathered in 
one garden on Christmas-day ; and we our-| 
selves were shewn fully twenty, pulled within | 
six miles of London, at Roehampton ; some of | 
them rare, and all of them beautiful. 

Spratt’s Secretaire.—Under this title we ac- | 
knowledge a very convenient little portfolio, in | 


which, by interposing prepared ink-sheets be- | 
tween your letter-paper, and a thin paper on | 
which you write with a metallic crayon, one or | 
more copies are perfectly preserved. The} 
writing is distinct as with the best ink, and by 
the apparatus a valuable saving of time is 
effected. 
aUSTICE BAYLY! 
(Written on reading Bayly’s ‘* Happy Year.”*) 

Haynes Bayly, just it is of you 

To all your brother pens to stick — 

Be baily to them still, and proud 

Of such lights in your baily-wick ! 

Cheap Pubs., alas! had almost veiled 

Each name that in your poem shines— 

Sad Jack-Ketch omen, when ‘* the craft” 

Are only seen in Bailey lines! 

Ere long, as martyrs some will droop, 

Now doomed to life’s cold jibes and spurns ; 

And Cunningham, like fire Chabert, 

Be famous for a life of Burns! 

Your hope that Bulwer cross the seas 

A book will send, seems Bent-ly + hinted — 

Thus with the wind’s impartial puffs 

T’ ensure a sail before it’s printed ! 

You wish Galt may in his ‘* Life” 

Again —and | not close it, friend ? 

D’ye want him, like the Wandering Jew, 

To have a life without an end ? 


$$ re 


* See Literary Gasette for last week. 





+ Qy.—=-Obliquely ?—Print, Dev. 


The Smiths, who wrote in others’ names, 
Of them you'll own (no praise disgorging), 
’T was strange how folks could be surprised 
At finding Smiths were good at forging! 
Your hopes of Bunn I fear are vain, 

Till he twin-house from twin releases — 
Unless he break — which fate forbid ! 
Though we might then expect some pieces. 
Still, joy to Norton, Rogers, Knowles, 
And L. E. L., who sweetly grieves 

With mournful lute, that makes her works, 
Like willows, full of weeping leaves ! 
F.B.F. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


O’Brien’s Round Towers reached us too late for exa- 
mination for our present No.; and Keightley’s volume of 
Tales and Popular Fictions is in the same predicament; 
otherwise we would have strained a point to give a prompt 
notice of a production which seems calculated for the 
—t time of Se a em and reading. 

he Critics Criticised, by the author of «* Hampden in 
the Nineteenth Century.” 

Travels in Norway, by Routes not usually taken by 
English Travellers. 

A Continuation of White’s Natural History of Sel- 
bourne, from the unpublished papers and journals of 
Mr. White. 

On the Effects of minute Doses of Mercury in combina- 
tion with the oy »riate Treatment of various Diseases, 
&c., by Dr. Wilson Philip. 

The Life and Campaigns of General Sir John Moore. 

Aristophanes, by Mr. Mitchell; with English Notes, 
for the use of Schools and Colleges. 

German Phraseology gradually developed in a regular 
and easy progression from Simple to Compound Sen- 
tences, by Dr. Bernays. 

A second Series of Jesse’s Gleanings in Natural History. 

A Posthumous Work by Monk Lewis, being the journal 
= he kept while living among his Slaves in the West 

ndies. 

A Vocabulary of the English, German, and French 
Languages; intended chiefly as an Introduction to the 
German; by J. F. Reymann. 

General and Comparative View of the Systems of Na- 
tional Education existing in the several German States; 
with Observations, &c. on their Applicability to England. 

Bubbles from the Brunnen: an Account of a Residence 
at some of the Fashionable Watering Places in Germany, 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Residence in the West Indies and America, by Lieut.- 
Colonel St. Clair, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. bds.—The Book of 
Psalms, in Hebrew, metrically arranged, by J. Rogers, 
M.A., 12mo. 10s. bds.—Dr. P. N. Shuttleworth’s Sermons 
on the Principles and Duties of Christianity, Vol. II. avo. 
12s. bds.—The Parent’s Dental Guide, by W. Imrie, 8vo. 
5s. bds.—Delolme on the Constitution, by W. H. Hughes, 
M.P. 8vo. 12s. bds.—The Chancellor’s Rolls, royal 8vo. 
25s. bds.—The Pipe Rolls, royal 8vo. 18s. bds.—Pelgrave's 
Essay on the Authority of the King’s Council, 8vo. 6s. 
cloth.—Dictionary of the Arts of Life, by Sir R. Phillips, 
8vo. 14s. cloth.—The Bard ; a Selection of Poetry, 32mo. 
3s. cloth; 5s. morocco.—The Old Testament Characters 
considered, by the Rev. ‘F. Crossman, 8vo. 7s. bds.— 
Tables of Simple Interest, by James Lawrie, 8vo. 30s. 
cloth.—On the Round Towers of Ireland, by H. O’Brien, 
8vo. 16s. bds.x—Rennie’s Hand-Book of Gardening, 18mo. 
1s. 9d. sd.—Rennie’s Alphabet of Medical Botany, 18mo. 
2s. 6d. bds.—Village Walks, from Real Life, by the author 
of ‘* Sophia de Lissau,” 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth.—Life and 
Works of Robert Burns, edited by Allan Cunningham, 
Vol. I. (containing Life), 12mo. 5s. cloth. —Companian 
to the American Almanac, 1834, 5s. sd.—The Works of 
Jonathan Edwards, with an Essay by H. Rogers, Memoir 
by Dwight, &c. 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 27. 10s. cloth.—Analysis 
of Sounds, by E. M. Newman, 12mo. 5s. cloth.—Wilber- 
force’s View of Christianity, with a Memoir by the Rev. 
T. Price, 18mo. 3s. cloth; 4s. 6d. silk.—A yo View 
of the Correspondency between the Mosaic Ritual and 
the Facts and Doctrines of the Christian Religion, by the 
Rev. W. Greswell, 8vo. 6s. 6d. bds.—A Demonstration 
the Nerves of the Human Body, by Joseph Swan, Part IV. 
Spinal Nerves (completing the work), = folio, 
41. 4s. sd.—The Church of England indefensible, by Geo. 
Redford, 2d edition, with an Appendix, 8vo. 2s. 6d, sd.— 
Transactions of the Natural History Society of Northum- 
berland, Vol. II. Part I. 4to. 2/. sd.—A Hebrew, Chaldee, 
and English Lexicon, by Selig Newman, 8vo. 21s. bds.— 
An English and Hebrew Lexicon, by Selig Newman, 8vo. 
12s. bds.—Nine Years of an Actor’s Life, by R. Dyer, 
8vo. 7s. bds. 


Lee 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. S. H. declined with thanks. B. Q. declined without. 

B. B. Y. has forgot to put the two ciphers which belorig 
to his signature between the two B’s. 

We cannot insert the anonymous answer to our ‘‘ old 
Subscriber” respecting the Waverley Novels: in fact, we 
do not think it is correct. A foolscap 8vo, Introduction, 
Notes, &c. in 3 vols. is published ; but how are the pur- 
chasers of the first edition in demy or post 8vo. to match 
their sets? y 

ERRATUM.—In our last, in a Variety announcing the 
death of Professor Meckel, of Halle, the name was, by 
mistake, printed Mukel. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
UY’S HOSPITAL.—The Spring Course 


of Lectures will commence on Monday, Jan. 20. 
Theory and Practice of Medicine—Dr. Bright and Dr. Addison. 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics—Dr. Acidison, 
‘Anatomy and Operations of Surgery—Mr. Bransby Cooper. 

Mr. T. Bell will give the Lectures on the Teeth, 
Demonstrations by Mr. E. Cock and Mr. Hilton. 
Putacieies and Practice of Surgery, with Operations—Mr. Key 
r. Morgan. 

waeiery and Disesses of Women and Children—Dr. Blundell. 
Physiology, or Laws of the Animal Economy—Dr, Blundell. 
Comparative Anatomy—Mr. T. Bell. 
Chemistry—Mr. A. Aikin and Mr. A, Taylor. 
Experimental Philosophy—Mr. W. M. Higgins. . 
Lectures and Demonstrations in Morbid Anatomy—Dr. Hodgkin. 
Clinical Lectures and Instructions. 
Botany—Mr. C. Johnson. 


Medical Jurisprudence—Mr. A. Taylor. 
Pupils will be permitted the use of the Library, Reading Room, 
and Botanic Garden, subject to Regulations. 
Catalogue of the Museum, with Observations and Notes 
by Dr. Hodgkin. 5 
For Particulars apply to Mr. Stocker, Apothecary to the Hospital. 


DUCATION.— The POLISH EXILES. 
The Public are respectfully informed that many of 
these victims of persecution, now greatly increased in number by 
the recent despotic interference of Russia to expel them from the 
Continent, would be happy to earn an honourable subsistence by 
the exercise of some of those accomplishments acquired as the 
ornament of prosperity, and which are now the only resource of 
their adversity. ‘There are amongst them gentlemen highly qua- 
lified to act as teachers of Music, Fencing, Painting, Drawing, 
Horsemanship, French, German, Italian, Russian, &c., and 
conduct ile c pond in various European Lan- 
guages. There are two or three who were in the rank of pri- 
yates, and would act as servants. Some who are acquainted 
with different Sciences and Arts, as Chemistry, Mechanics, 
&c. might be usefully employed in some manufacturing esta- 
blishments. 
Apply to Mr. S. Arnot, 2, South Crescent, Bedford Square, 
Hon. Secretary to the Polish Exile’s Friend Society. 


ORTRAIT of CAPTAIN ROSS. 
Lithographed from Nature by Harriet Gouldsmith, 
Price, on India Paper, 2s. 6d. , 
« An excellent and well-timed likeness of our celebrated navi- 
gator, and one which cannot fail greatly to interest the public. 
The talents of Miss H. Gouldsmith could not have been better 
exercised; and we are glad to see that her landscape pictures 
from nature in ‘ leafy Hampstead’ have not unfitted her hand for 
the striking representation of the humam face divine.” —Literary 
Gazette, Dec. 7. , 
Published by Miss H. Gouldsmith, 151, Albany Street; and 
may be had at Colnaghi’s, Cockspur Street; Ackermann’s, Strand; 
or any of the principal Printsellers. 











M‘Lean'’s Magic Wonder of the Age. 
Just published, Nos, I. and II. 


’ 
‘LEAN’S OPTICAL ILLUSIONS; 
or, Magic Panorama, Price 10s, 6d. each, in Port- 
folio. Being a series of Six Subjects, producing the most 
striking and grotesque effects; and is the most amusing and 
fashionable Toy ever invented. 
Also, just published, in an elegant folio volume, price 2/. 2s. plain, 
i or 4/. 4s. coloured, Volume Iv. of the 
Caricature Annual, or Looking-Glass ; con- 
taining upwards of 300 Caricature Subjects; delineating all the 
Homorous and Political Events of the Year in a most enter- 
taining and humorous manner, by some of the first Caricature 
Artists; and is the most amusing volume for the Drawing-Room 
or Library ever submitted to the Public. 
London: Published by Thomas M‘Lean, 26, Haymarket ; 
sold by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court. 





OLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS. 
An pressi ppearing to exist as to the plan 
and price of this new monthly publication, it is become nec 
to state, that its plan differs from that of the Waverley Novels in 
this respect : — that it gives on the Ist of every month the Entire 
Work, whether it be in one, two, or three volumes; whereas, in 
the case of the Waverley Novels, only part of a set was published 
one month, and the reader was compelled to wait till the follow- 
ing month for the conclusion of a story. As to the price:—in the 
case of the Waverley Novels, a set, which had been original! 





| 


| 


| 
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Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, published by 


touched by Mr. Turner. 
Castile,” by W. R. Smith, that 


IR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY.— 


Mr. TURNER informs the Public that the Prints of 


«< Roslin Castle,” “« Tantallon Castle,” and ** Crichtoun Castle,” 


(the two latter engraved by W. B. Cooke) as part Illustrations of 
r. Charles Tilt, of 
Fleet Street, have NOT been engraved from his Drawings, or 
The original Engraving of “ Roslin 

of « Tantallon Castle,” by E. 
Goodall, and “ Crichtoun Castle,” by G. Cooke, were for the 
« Provincial Antiquities of Scotland,” and published by Rodwell 
and Martin, New Bond Street ; Roslin Castle, April, 1819; Crich- 
toun Castle, Ist August, 1819; and Tantallon Castle, June Ist, 
1822. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Rev. G. Townsend's Chronological Arrangement of the Bible, 
in One Volume. 
In 1 large vol. 8vo, price 1/. 4s. cloth boards, 


x ee 
HE HOLY BIBLE, containing the 
Old and New Testaments, arranged in Historical and 
Chronological Order, in such manner that the whole may be 
read as one connected History, in the Words of the Authorised 
ransiation. With select Notes, Indexes, and a Table dividing 
the Sacred Volume into 365 Portions for daily Reading. 

By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A. 
Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Northallerton. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

The New Testament may be had separately, price 6s. boards. 

* The larger Edition of the A ini 
copious Body of Annotations, may be had in four volumes, price 
4l. “ boards, or the Old and New Testament separately, price 2. 
each. 








Ramsey's Hutton’s Mathematics. 
In a very large vol. 8vo. price only 15s. boards, 
COURSE of MATHEMATICS, com- 
posed for the Use of the Royal Military Academy. 
7 CHARLES HUTTON, LL.D. F.R.S. 
Late Professor of Mathematics in that Institution. 
new edition, entirely remodelled, 
By WILLIAM RAMSEY, B.A. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: Printed for T. and T. Tegg, 73, Cheapside ; 
R. Griffin, Glasgow ; and John Cumming, Dublin. 


Mrs. Child’s Frugal Housewife, 
Price 2s, in boards, or 2s. 6d. bound, . 
HE FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE, dedicated 
to those who are not ashamed of Economy, 
By Mrs. CHILD, 
Author of the “* Mother’s Book,” “ Girl’s Own Book,” &c. 
The 10th edition, newly arranged by the author, to which is 
added, Hints to Persons of moderate Fortune, &c. This little 
work is reprinted and published at the suggestion of a highly dis- 
tinguished member of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. 
London: Printed for T. and T. Tegg, 73, Cheapside; N. Hailes, 
Piccadilly; and R. Griffin and Co. Glasgow. 
Dr. Harris’s Dictionary of Natural History, 
Printed at the Chiswick Press, in duodecimo, embellished with 
One Hundred and Fifty Cuts, price 7s. 6d. boards, or 10s. 6d. in 
Turkey morocco, of 


a yr 
ICTIONARY of the NATURAL 
3 HISTORY of the BIBLE; or, a Description of all the 
uadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles and Insects, Trees, Plants, 
lowers, Gums, and Precious Stones, mentioned in the Sacred 
Scriptures. Collected from the best Authorities, and Alphabeti- 


cally —— 
y THADDEUS MASON HARRIS, D.D. 
A new edition, with C i an iderable Additions, 
By JOSIAH CONDER, 
London: Printed for T. and T. Tegg, 73, Cheapside ; 
R. Griffin and Co. Glasgow; and John Cumming, Dublin. 





Miss ‘Edger worth's ‘Tales a nd Novels com plete, wil th su perb —_ 
Embellishments, in Eighteen vols. 


‘THE TALES and NOVELS of MARIA 

EDGEWORTH, complete in 18 monthly volumes, of 5s. 

each, handsomely bound in water-lined cloth and lettered. The 

Illustrations are drawn by W. Harvey, and engraved in the first 

style of excellence, by C. Rolls, Goodyear, H. Robinson, Finden, 
3 1, Bacon, Englehart, &c. 

*,* This elegant edition corresponds in size and illustration 
with Lord Byron’s Works and the Waverley Novels, and cannot 
fail to be a desirable acquisition to al! libraries. As a present for 
youth it is unexceptionable; and for the drawing-room table, no 
set of books can be more appropriate. 


Cheap, Blegant, and Appropriate Holyday Presents. 

Neatly bound in fancy cloth, price only 9s.; or in morocco, gilt 
edges, 10s. 6d. with 110 Engravings, a beautiful Portrait of the 
Author, and copious Notes by W. Mason, Kidd’s Edition of - 

UNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
“ A capital Christmas gift, being literally studded with 
engravings. Like ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ it may justly be called the 

Boy’s Own Book.”—Spectator. 


II. 

Kidd’s New Guide to the “ Lions of Lon. 
don ;” or, a General Directory to all the Places of Public Amuse- 
ment, Exhibitions, &c., in London and its Environs, with a 
beautiful Engraving of each by G. W. Bonner, price 3s. 6d. sewed, 
or morocco, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. te é 

«“ This splendid and useful little bijou may justly claim pre- 
cedence of all the Annuals. It is just such a volume as the father 
of a family would like to put into the hands of his children, and 
marvellously cheap.” —Globe. 


In a neat volume, price 5s. 6d, strongly bound in fancy cloth, or 
elegantly bound in morocco, 7s, 6d. a 2d edition of 
Travels and Researches of Eminent English 
Missionaries. 

*,* This little volume having been divested of all dry, objec- 
tionable, and uninteresting matter, is strongly recommended to 
the notice of parents and teachers in schools, 

« A good and useful book like this needs no puffing. It is sure 
to meet with encouragement.”—Spectator, 

IV. 


A Picturesque Companion in a Tour round 
the Southern Coast of England, with 420 Engsavings by G. W. 
Bonner, 2 vols. elegantly bound with gilt edges, 30s. 

** This is a very beautiful, and at the same time a very useful 
ublication. It should be laid side by side with the * Young 
uady’s Book,’ to which it is a most suitable companion.”—Morn- 

ing Post, 
** Four hundred and twenty such views as these are in them- 
selves a rich treat, and delightful for home recollections.”—~ 
Atheneum, 

Vv 


“4 

Facetiz ; a Collection of Humorous Tales, 

&c., for 1834, with Il i by Cruikshank, price 

10s. with gilt edges, or, the work complete, in 3 vols. price 22s. 
“Our young friends cannot fail to be pleased with the rich 

treat provided for them by Mr. Cruikshank in these humorous 

volumes.” — Post 

V 


Jo Kidd, 14, Chandos Street, West Strand. 





Superior Books for Young Persons, 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
AMILY SHAKESPEARE; with the 
Omission of the Objectionable Expressions. 
By T. BOWDLER, Esq. 

1 large vol. 8vo. with Thirty-six Illustrations, 30s. cloth; with 
gilt edges, 31s. 6d. In 10 vols. royal 18mo. 3l. 3s, bds.; and in 8 
vols. 8vo. 4/. las. 6d, 

Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire; with the Omission of the Objectionable 
Passages. By T. Bowdler, Esq. 5 vols. 8vo. 3/, 3s. 

Select Works of the British Poets, from 
Chaucer to Jonson ; with Biographical Sketches, by R. Southey, 
Esq. 1 large vol. 8vo. 30s, cloth; 31s. 6d. with gilt edges. 

Select Works of the British Poets, from 
Jonson to Beattie. With Biographical and Critical Prefaces, by 
Dr. Aikin, 1 large vol. 8vo. 18s. cloth; 20s, with gilt edges, 
Book of Nature; a Popular Illustration of 

eneral Laws and Phenomena of Creation. By J. Mason 

» M.D. 3d edition, 3 vols. small 8vo. Nearly ready. 
Conversations on Chemistry. 2 vols. 12mo. 
with Engravings. 12th edition, enlarged, 14s. 

Conversations on Vegetable Physiology; 

hendi e El of Botany, &c. 2 vols, 12mo. with 


the 
G 





Engravings. 2d edition, 12s. 
Conversations on Natural Philosophy. 12mo. 
with 22 Engravings. 7th edition, 10s. 6d. 
Conversations on Political Economy. 12mo. 
6th edition, 9. 


Letters to a Young Naturalist on the Study 
of Nature and Natural Theology. By J. L. Drummond, M.D, 
12mo. with Cuts. 2d edition, 7s. 6d. 


First Steps to Botany; intended as Popular 





London: Baldwin and Cradock; and other Propri 





published in three vols. for 1/. lle. 6d., formed two duodecimo 
vols, for 10s.; while, in ‘*Colburn’s Modern Novelists,” the three 
handsome post 8vo. vols. are given, neatly bound, for 12s. The 
public will now decide which plan is the best, and which work is 
the cheapest. 

The next number of Colburn’s Modern Novelists will comprise 
Lord Mulgrave’s ‘ Yes and No,” in 2 vols. post 8vo, for 8s. bound, 
embellished with a striking Portrait of the Author, from a draw- 


by Say. 
Published for H. Colburn by R. Bentley. Agents for Scotland, 
ee ond Bradfute, Edinburgh ; and for Ireland, John Cumming, 
ublin. 


HA2DINe'’s ELEMENTARY ART.— 
The numerous Subscribers to Mr. Harding’s forthcom- 
ing wert on the Use of the Lead Pencil, are respectfully informed 


at, in 1 of several i to the number of the 
wan thle Work will not be ready for delivery till the beginning 
arch. 





Printing for Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet Street. 


Price 4s. boards, 


W ACEY’S NEW CATALOGUE of his 
FOREIGN CIRCULATING LIBRARY; con- 
taining nearly 6000 Volumes of every department of Foreign 
Literature, of new and interesting Works to the present time (par- 
ticularly those in French and German). 
Apply for terms to 4, Old Broad Street; and T. Boosey and Co, 
28, Hodes Street, Cavendish Square. 








Meadows’ Nugent's Dictionary. 
In 1 thick vol, 18mo., the 6th edition, price 7s. in cloth boards, 
or bound and lettered, 7s. 6d. 
EADOWS’ NEW FRENCH and 
ENGLISH PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, on 
the Basis of Nugent's, with many new Words in general Use: in 
Two Parts—French and English, English and French; exhibit- 
ing the Pronunciation of the French in pure English Sounds, the 
Parts of Speech, Gender of French Nouns, regular and irregular 
Conjugation of Verbs, and Accent of English Words. ‘T’o which 
is prefixed, Principles of French P: iation, and an abridged 


Grammar. 
By F.C. MEADOWS, M.A. 
Of the University of Paris. 
London: Printed for T. and T. Tegg, Cheapside; R. Griffin 
and Co. Glasgow ; and J. Cumming, Dublin. 





In 3 vols. small 8vo. 2d edition, 21s. in cloth, 

IR EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRA. 

TIVE of his SHIPWRECK, and consequent Discovery 

of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea. With a Detail of many 

extraordinary Events in his Life, from 1733 to 1749, as written in 

his own Diary. 
Edited by MISS JANE PORTER. 

«* The most curious work that has appeared since the first 
dawn of discovery."—Spectator. 

«* A more attractive personal narrative never issued from the 

press.” —New Monthly Mag. 

London: Loogman, fees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


i of the Science. By J. L. Drummond, M.D. 12mo, 
with Cuts, 3d edition, 9s. 


Tales and Conversations ; or, the New Chil. 
dren’s Friend. By Mrs. Markham. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 


Oriental Customs; applied to the Illustration 
of the Sacred Scriptures. By the Rev. S. Burder, A.M. 8s. 6d. 


Philosophical Conversations; familiarly ex. 
—— the Effects and Causes of many Daily Occurrences in 
atural Phenomena, By F.C. Bakewell. 5s. 6d. 


Conversations on Botany, with Twenty-one 
Engravings, i2mo. 7th edition, enlarged, 7s. 6d. plain; 19. 
coloured. 


In 12mo. 1s. 6d. bound, a corrected edition of the 
CHOLAR’S SPELLING ASSISTANT ; 
wherein the words are arranged on an improved plan; 
calculated to familiarise the Art of Spelling and Pronunciation, 
to remove difficulties, and to facilitate general Improvement, 
By THOMAS CARPENTER, of Ilford. 

Dec. 21.—The Vice-Chancellor having this day granted an in- 
junction to restrain the sale of, or exposing to sale, any copy or 
copies of ‘‘ Carpenter's Scholar’s Spelling Assistant,” printed and 
ereragary in Ireland, by Simms and M‘Intyre, of Belfast, Notice is 

hereby given, that if any person shall so sell or expose to sale the 
said Book, yp i will be diately insti d against 
such party, as the copyright in the said book is the property of 
Messrs. Longman and Co, and Messrs. Whittaker and Co, of 








London. 
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Rundell’s Economical Cookery for Families. 
Anew editions being the Fifty-seventh, revised throughout, with 
C7 Additions, in small 8vo. with Ten Plates, price only 


“NEW SYSTEM of DOMESTIC 
COOKERY, comprisin : of 1400 valuable 
Receipts, under the following hei 


1. Fish. 2 tiki Preserves, &c. 

2. Meats. 10. Cakes and Bread. 

8. Poultry and Game. 11. Home Brewery and Wines. 
Soups and Gravies 12. Dairy and Poultry-yard. 

. Sauces, Pickles, &c. 3. rg for the Poor and 

6. Pastry, Pudding » bc. Sick. 

7. French Cookery. 4. Miscellaneous Receipts, and 

8. Vegetables. Directions for Servants. 


To which a is prefixed, an “ Essay on Bang = Economy and 
H jain Receipts and 
practical hom which will be found oTaeueny useful to 
the Mistress of a Family. 

WRITTEN BY A LADY FOR HER DAUGHTERS, 


« This is really one of the most practically useful books of any 
which we have seen on the subject. The lady who has written 
it has not studied how to form expensive articles for luxurious 
tables, but to combine elegance with economy; she has given 
her directions in a plain, sensible manner, that every body can 
understand; and these are not confined merely to cookery, but 
are extended to a variety of objects in use in Families, b; which 
a the ee of the book is very much increased in id 

ish 

“ Of ois ¢ truly useful book, upwards of one hundred and fifty 
thousand copies have been sold. Probably no other work on the 
subject was ever so well received, Although one of the oldest of 
its class, the constant attention which has been paid to the im- 
provement of each succeeding edition, and the numerous addi- 
tions made to it from time to time, enable this work to retain its 
pre-eminence, whilst the low price at which it is sold makes it 
accessible to the means of every one. The bare fact of the num- 
ber Lo rth ae sold must be a sufficient proof of its excellence to all 
good housewives, without any recommendation from us; it is, in 

t, a book indispensable to every well-regulated kitchen. A 
new chapter on French Cookery seems particularly to merit at- 
tention.”—Leeds Mercury. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Mrs. Markham's Histories for Young erent. 


NGLAND. Fourth Edition. In 2 vols. 
12mo. 16s. 
France, a New Edition, 2 vols. 16s. 


Spain, on the Plan of Mrs. Markham’s His- 
tories of France and England. 
By Mrs. CALLCOTT. 
vols. 

“ These works are constructed on a plan which is novel, and, 
we think, well chosen. ae are a into chapters, and at 
the end of each chapter ts subj db 
the matter of the preceding text. By this arrangement a con- 

secutive narrative is kept up, while, at the same time, every 
thing interesting connected with each reign is made the subject 
of d and 3; thus much valuable and curious 
ye cligeewcscxgee see she ons A or 
steps e history. e are glad to 

find that these excellent little Histories aedaue mepchnre 
they cannot be too strongly recommended, as adapted for the 
perusal of youth, while readers of more advanced age may find in 
pwd - pages much that is novel and entertaining.” — Journal of 

ducation. 








info ‘ a 








John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In Two Parts, 4 Ato. 31, 3s. 


ISE and PROGRESS of the ENGLISH 

COMMONWEALTH, (Anglo-Saxen Period,) contain- 

ps the Institutions ides out of Laws and Usages which pre- 
vailed before the 


By Sir F ANCIS PALGRAVE, K.G. 

“ This interes! volume, beyond all competition the most 
luminous work that has ever been —_ on the early Institu- 
tions of England,” — Edinburgh Review. 

The subjects included in this work : are, the Ancient Courts of 
Justice, and other Tribunals of the Anglo-Saxons and other 
ae ee ene Ranks and Orders of Society — Trial by 

ry—Ordeal and Battle Trials — The Roman History of Britain 

The Settlement of the Anglo-Saxons — The Rise and Progress 
of the Anglo-Saxon Kingdoms — The Constitution of the Carlo- 
vingian Empire — The Origin of the Feudal System—The Legis- 
lative A of the Angl 

The Second Part contains Rleamntive Essays and Documents; 
the latter chiefly from manuscript records and deeds hitherto in- 
edited, or from sources not easily accessible to the general reader. 


By the same Author, 


A New History of the Anglo-Saxons. With 
Illustrations. 1 vol. 5s. 

“ It is written with much liveliness of style, and in a popular 
manner, though abounding with knowledge of the subject, as 
might be expected from the author.”—Kdinburgh Review, 

John Murray, Albemarie Street. 





ECTURES on the ¢ nies of the 
GREEKS and ROMANS, Delivered in the University 


of Oxford, 
By EDWARD CARDWELL, 
Principal of Ag Alban’ oy ery and ie Ridhiinds of 


story. 
John Murray, A “Albemarle Street. 


Complete in 3 vols. 8vo. with 112 Engravings, many coloured, 
41. 14s, 6d, 


HE BOTANICAL MISCELLANY ; 


containing Figures and Descriptions of new 
Httle known Plants, from various parts of the World, 
of such as are oe + Commerce, in the Arts, in 
in Domestic ee 

By feslieens HOOKER, of Glasgow. 

The Numbers may be had separate, price 10s. 6d. 
“* We draw our readers’ attention to this most valuable work : 
p one although “te merits have fully bli its 

the cultivators y, we esteem it a duty to the 
come of this elegant science to recall it to their notice. The 
botanica) plates = oe '— Asiatic Journal, 

‘ohn Murray, Albemarle Street, 


rare, or 
articular! y 
edicine, or 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





With a New Portrait, 6 vols. 8vo. 3/. 3s. =" with 
Gifford’s Massinger and Ben Jonso 


HE PLAYS and | oo of SHIRLEY; 
now first coll logically arranged, and 
the Text carefully collated ag; restored. 
ith ey Wil Notes, MIFFORD. Ea and Critical, 
WILLIAM GIFFOR! 

To which is predzed, some Account of the rie of Shirley and 
his Writings, by the Rev. Alexander Dyce, M.A. 

“« Shirley at length takes his place among the poets of England. 
His collected works are for the first time within the reach of the 
common reader. The plays were collected and arranged for this 
| * Editio princeps’ by the late Mr. Gifford; and his was a task of 
no light labour; for never had unhappy author suffered so much 
from careless and ignorant printers as Shirley. No one who has 
not attempted to uaint himself with the beauties of Shirley’s 
Dramas through the old quartos, can appreciate the luxury of 
reading them in me “vers a more genuine text of the 
present edition.” Sms 

John Manny, aidan Street. 


With several original Portraits, 5 vols. 8vo, 3/. 


"I : 
OSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON; a 
new Edition, incorporating Hawkins, Mrs, Piozzi, 
Tour to the Hebrides, &c. 
By the Right Hon. JOHN WILSON CROKER. 

th original Notes by Sir Walter Scott, 

Sir James Mackintosh, Lord Stowell, and the Editor. 

From the North American Review for Jan, 1832. 

“ Boswell’s Life of Johnson has been a constant fi ite with 











aa 
eee of the eee Ages. 
hellish ti 
ne Gelnes. 


HE PILE RTL BROTHERS, 


** A story full ra ern ae and seal ride of conflicts and 
i and of | direfully interrupted, 
It is difficult to say whether’ he ‘melodramatic vivacity of in. 
cessant action, or the p of the brilliant 
and exciting features of chivalry, lay greater hold on the atten. 
tion.” —Atlas 
Bull and Churton, Library, 26, Holles Street, | London. 


In 2 vols. 





in Etching, 











Lately published, in = _ embellished with ; a Portrait, ~ 


ice 10s 
IVES of CELEBRATED SPANIARDS, 


from the Spanish of Quintana. 

“Our future extracts will shew how well deserving this volume 
is of opularity.”—Literary Gazette, 

« Quintana’ 's work is already become a standard of the Spanish 
language, and deservedly ; yet the grace, poe ease, and purity of 
its style, are not more ad than ful interest of 
the narratives, and the honest Lsgentiantiy of the writer.”— 
Atheneum, 

“* We can recommend the book, both for the sake of its ori 
ginal merits and the of the There is 
much grace of preserved th h "— Atlas, 

“ The volume is in every respect deserving of an extensive cir. 
culation.”— Weekly Dispatch. 

«¢ This is a well-executed translation of a very interesting work 
by the first of living Spanish authors. The translator has re. 
tained all the freshness and graces of the original.” —Monthly 














all intelligent readers; and though Slight improvements have 
been made in the new editions at various times, it was quite ne- 
cessary to revise it again, because many facts and explanations, 
which were not set down because they were universally known, 
and were intrusted to the keeping of tradition, were in a fair 
way to be entirely lost. A few years will have swept away all 
the associates of Johnson; but as the trouble of these 


«These sketches are replete with the liveliest and most stirring 
interest.”— Court Journa 
«« The name of Quintana, and the style of the work, are a suf. 
ficient recommendation.”—Naval and Mililary Gazette. 
«* It is long since any publication has issued from the press 
better calculated than the present to extend among us an ac- 
with the li and history of Spain.”— National 





things is not at all estimated by readers at large, no one was 
willing to submit to the labour till Mr. Croker came forward 
and undertook the trust. We can cheerfully bear witness to the 
able and faithful manner in which he has discharged the duty. 
We acknowledge the excellence of the work, and it 


Standard, 

“ The life of the great captain will be eagerly perused by the 
youthful reader.”—Gentleman’s Magazine, 

“It were almost a superfluity for us to recommend this highly 





to all who wish for an intimate acquaintance with Johnson, and 
every one who has the least respect for intellectual greatness is 
included in this description. The work is much improved by 
inserting extracts from the other biographers. Mr. Croker has 
evidently laboured with unwearied industry to gather ial 


work to the public notice, after having stated it to be 

= e Production of a writer in every way so distinguished as Quin- 
.”— Albion and Star. 

ar «We have only to render our thanks to the translator for 

pes us a with such a ‘ book of beauty,’ and to add 





We cannot believe that any subsequent improvement will! ever 
be made upon this edition; and we have no doubt that it will 
excite the curiosity and reward the attention of the reading 

world. We have the pleasure of announcing an American re- 
print, and hope that we shall be able to repeat the saying of a 
distinguished writer of the last age, ‘ Every one that can buy a 
book has bought Boswell.’” 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


With Wood-cuts, 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 
YEAR in SPAIN. 
By a YOUNG AMERICAN. 

“ Nothing is easier and more common than to fill a book of 
travels with erudite information, the atter-gleaning and gather- 
ing of the closet; while nothing is more difficult and rare than 
to sketch with truth and vivacity those familiar scenes of life, 
and those groups and characters by the way-side, which place a 
country and its people immediately before our eyes, and make 
us the companions of the traveller. We trust that the extracts 
we have furnished will shew the author to possess this talent in 
no ordinary ane ."—Quarterly Review, No. 88. 

ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





A new edition, 3 vols. small 8vo. 10s. 6d. half- bound. 
ERTHA’S JOURNAL; comprising a 
variety of on aa information for Young Persons. 
—— for nad ig day in the year. 

“Ia ing ‘ Bertha’ with the utmost avidity. I can 
acme Fn my attention from this, the best of all juvenile com- 
pilations. I should like to know who is the writer ?”—kev. 
George C 

«© An excellent little work. "—Capt. Basil Hall's Fragments, 

«« We can recommend the work most earnestly to those who 
wish to place an interesting book in the hands of youth.”—Asiatic 
Journal. 

“ It is ‘with sincere pleasure that we have perused these vo- 
lumes, ae with all the clearness and accuracy of Mrs. Mar- 
cet’s justly celeb have a familiarity and 
peserearipr ts simplicity about them, that at once qualify them for, 
we had almost — oe exclusive perusal of more advanced chil- 
dren.”—Monthly Review. 

“ Of all the little works contrived of late years for the purpose 
of conveying information to young folks in an attractive manner, 
this, we think, will prove by far the most successful.”—Monthiy 
Magazine. 

“ An admirable production of its class.”—Court Journal. 

“« An interesting present for young people. The book is ex- 
tremely cheap, only half-a-guinea for three volumes !”—Spec- 
tator. 

‘* A great variety of information is here pleasantly collected,” 
&c.—Literary Gazette. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





8vo. 8s, 6d. 
x 

GERMAN GRAMMAR, on a NEW 
PRINCIPLE, calculated to FACILITATE the Ac- 

quirement of the LANGUAGE ADE: the ENGLISH STUDENT. 

By C. F. B ER, M.D. 
“ Becker’s Grammar is A, cae ofa philologist and philoso- 
pher, and we greatly prefer it to any of the theoretical Grammars 
we have ever seen ‘ere we now to in to learn German, we 
should seek aid, in preference, from ker, before any other 
that we are acquainted — though we have on our shelves a 
German Grammar that has passed through upwards of twenty 
editions.”—Spectator, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


8vo, 6s. 6d, i 
HE PHILOSOPHY of the MORAL 
FEELINGS. 


By JOHN ABERCROMBIE, M.D. P.R.S.E. 
First Physician to His Majesty in Scotland. 





Jolin Murray, Albemarle Street, 





© the general opinion of the work as a transla- 

aes which Ang that it is in every way worthy of being the 

English representative of Quintana’s graceful and brilliant style. 

It is, even in this respect, faithful, as far as fidelity can be ob- 

served, to the vigour and simplicity of the original.” —True Sun, 
Printed for B. Fellowes, ) Ludgate Street. 





Complete in 3 volumes, 8vo. price 1. 16s. 


HE HISTORY of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND. 
y J. B. 8. CARWITHEN, B.D. 
Of St. Mary Hali, Oxford; Bampton Lecturer for 1809 ; and 
late Vicar of Sandhurst, Berks. 
Published by Baldwin and Cradock, London ; ‘Parker, Oxford. 





In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
DVENTURES of a YOUNGER SON. 
“ Mr. Trelawney, (Lord Byron’s friend) the now-ascer- 
tained author of this work, is the gentleman who, a few years 
ago, took so active a part in ‘the Greek cause, and who married 
the daughter of the chichain Ulysses. It wil! be recollected that 
when Mr, Trelawney entrenched himself against besiegers in the 
cave of Mount Parnassus, an attempt was made on his life by 
some of his pretended adherents, who had been bribed to this 
act of treachery. The book which this celebrated person has 
now written and published, is supposed to record the early events 
rp rec life, clothed, though not much disguised, in the garb of 


'—Globe. 
Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
ew Novels, &c. by Distinguished Writers, 


HE HE EATHEN’S WALL; or, the Hei- 
denmauer. 
B F. COOPER, 
Author of * the ~— Pilot,” &c, 3 vols. 


Tales of the Early Centuries, By the Au- 


thor of “‘ Brambletye House,” “* The Tor Hill,” &c. 3 vols. 


Ill. 
Legends of the Rhine and Low Countries. 
By the Author of “ High-Ways and Bye-Ways.” 3 vols. 


Iv. 
Henry Masterton; or, the Young Cavalier. 
+b = Author of “ Richelieu,” «« Darnley,” and “‘ De Lorme.” 


The Contrast. Ne “the Earl of Mulgrave, 
e 


Author of “ Matilda,” and “ Yes ai No.” 3 vols. 


Arlington. By the "heiber of “ Granby,” 
and ‘Herbert Lacy.” 3 vo 
Published for H. Colburn, : R. meena: New nesting Street. 
In 1400 columns Aes per ane type, forming . ‘iad thick volume 
odecimo, price 14s, bow 
HE ARTS of LIFE and. “CIVILISA- 
TION, with Accounts of a!l the Useful Products of 
Nature and Industry: and Practical Details of Processes in Ma- 
nofactures, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Building, Mechanics, and 
other Social Sciences, alphabetically arranged, according to the 
best Authorities and loa Discoveries. 
By SIR RICHARD PHILLIPS. 

“« The sole purpose of science and of all study is the economy 
and improvement of the arts of life.” —Rumford. 

«Ihave often regretted that we have not such a dictionary of 
the chemica!, mechanical, and useful arts, practised in civilised 
Society, as would enable a willing savage, or a barbarous people, 
at once to profit by all our discoveries.”—Franklin 

London: Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster Row. 
Also, price 10s, 


A new edition of the Million of Facts, or 
Book of Universal Data, by the same Author, 
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RANSACTIONS "of the NATURAL 
HISTORY SOCIETY of NORTHUMBERLAND, 
DURHAM, and SS ——— — 
I. II. t 
Sold by Emerson Charnley, Newcastle; Longman and Co. 
London; and W. Blackwood, Edinburgh. 





History of the Nobility. 

Now ready, the 4th edition, with all the New Creations, and up- 
wards of 1,500 Engravings of Arms, &c. incorporated with the 
Text, on a new Plan, in 2 vols. 8vo. comprising upwards of 1400 

es, beautifully printed in double columns, so as to comprise 
a quantity of matter equal to twelve ordinary volumes, price 
9, 10s. bound in morocco cloth, 


R. BURKE’S PEERAGE and BARON. 
ETAGE of the BRITISH EMPIRE, for 1834. 

This work comprises three times the number of Families that 
have ever before been prese esented to the public in any one publi- 
cation of a similar d i It every family in 
England, Ireland, and Scotlai invested with hereditary ho- 
nours, and every individual in remotest degree allied to 
these families. he whole revised from authentic communica- 
=. — to the Author, by almost every noble family in the 





On Consum 
Dedicated, by permission, to itis Majesty. 
Published by Longman and Co. Paternoster Row, the 2d edition, 
considerably altered and enlarged, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 0 


C= , illustrating and confirming the Re- 
edial Power of the Inhalation of Iodine and Conium 
in Tubercular Phthisis, and various disordered states of the 
Lungs and Air-Pas: assages 
By SIR CHARLES SCUDAMORE, M.D. F.R.S. &c. &c. 
In foolscap 8vo. price 4s.6d. boards, cloth back, 
HE HOUSEKEEPER’S GUIDE; 
or, a Plain and Practical System of a Cookery. 
By the Author of “* Cottage Comfort: 
London: Jackson and Walford, St. — Paeotond: 
Of whom may be h: 

The Cabinet Lawyer ; Lighth Edition, in- 
cluding the Acts of the Reformed Parliament, &c. &c. 18mo. 
ee 9s. cloth. 

vo. 12s. a Third Edition of 
LEMENTS of RHETORIC ; comprising 
the Substance of the Article in the Bacycleperdia Me- 
with Additions, &c. 





eicbed for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, New B 


‘lington Street. 
. MR. GALT’S LAST WORK. 
Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. $T 6d. 
TORIES of the 
By the Author of ‘* Eben aR &ec. 
* A very entertaining work.”—Literary Gazette. 
« An excellent idea.”—Atheneum, 
« Tales of intense interest.”—Sunday Times. 
Cochrane and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo Place. 
American Periodica ls. im 
Just received, by R. J. Kennett, No. 59, Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
OMPANION to the AMERICAN 
ALMANAC; or, Repository of Useful Knowledge for 
1834; comprising the best Statistical Information, brought down 
tothe latest Period. 12mo. price 5s. sewed. 
North American Review for Oct. No. 81, 
price 6s. sewed. 
Christian Examiner, and General Review 
for Nov. No. 59, price 3s. 6d. sewed. 
Back Volumes and Numbers of the above can now be had. 


zs U DY. 


By RICHARD WHATELY, D.D. 
Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, and late Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, London ; and J. Parker, Oxford. 


Strictures, &c. cured by an Internal Medicine. 
Published by iets and Co. Paternoster Row, price 3s, 6d. 


ew Edition, revised, 
RACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on 
STRICTURE, and other Diseases of the Urethra and 
ectum; proving the application of Instruments unnecessary. 
Saonmened by Cases. 
By WILLIAM RENOU, M.R.C.S. 
Surgeon, London. 

The Remedy for Strictures, &c., has never failed of success in 
any case in which it has been a and is prepared only at 29, 
Hunter Street, Brunswick Squa’ 

Sold in packets, 1/. 2s. each ; ae five packets in one, for 5/. 
Loudon's Encyclopedia of Gardening, New Edition, 
Parts 1. and II. (to be completed in 20 Monthly Parts, price 
2s. 6d. each) of an 


gn mg of GARDENING; 


the Theory and Practice of Horticulture, 





Just published. 
HE REMINISCENCES of an OLD 
TRAVELLER throughout different parts of EUROPE. 
“ Tout est changé, et doit changer encore; mais les revolutions 
passées, et celles qui doivent —- ont elles été, seront elles 
utiles & la nature humaine ?”—Raynal. 
London : Simpkin and Marshall ; John Anderson, Jun. North 
Bridge sented anes and w. Cossy and Co. Dublin. 
Price 1s. 6d. 
[THE BEVERL EID: an Epic. 
«* How Childe Beverley to College goes.” 
By REGINALD BELL. 
* Since Reason (Robert) cannot stay thy pen, 
We'll see what Rime will doo: haue at thee then,” 
A Whip for an Ape. 
Cambridge: sold by all the Booksellers; and by Longman and 
Co.; C. Tilt; and J. Fraser, London. 


In 1 wel, foolscap Bv0. ‘ice 6s. in cloth, witha Me, 


GENERAL VIEW of the UNITED 

STATES of gy with an Appendix, con- 

taining the Constitution, the Tariff of Duties, the Laws of 
Patents and Copsrightt» &c. 

“ A genuine book of information.”— Literary Gazette. 

” Fisciatty pos @ publication as has long been wanted.”— 
Court Journal. 

“ Contains information which we should hardly know where 
to look for elsewhere — certainly nowhere in a collected form.” — 
Spectator, 

“A volume of great interest, supplying much valuable in- 
formation hitherto scattered through many expensive volumes.” 
or ae Express. 


n. di 


the only com- 





and 
plete one of the kind rm this country.”—True Sun 
“Just the book we have long been wishing ‘for.”—National 
Standard. - 
oO. renames 12, Red — Square. 


NWENTY MINUTES’ ADVICE on the 
EYES, and the Means of Preserving the Sight; the 
first Signs of Weakness, or Decay; a with the right time 
for using Glasses, and the choice of them 
By a retired Oculist ean ane y years active Practice. 


“All who value their eye-cight tree provide themselves with 
this invaluable little work. It is chiefly a compilation from the 
larger publication of the b d Dr. Ware, but contains many 
other valuable observations.”—Spectator 

+ Kidd, 14, Chandos Street, West Strand. 
Of whom may be had, just published, in three b 
volumes, with § gilt edges, whee 24s. 
Cruikshank’s Comie Album for 1834, a Col- 
lection of Interesting and Comic Tales. 
N.B. Either of the Volumes may be purchased separately. 
c “These volumes will live when that extraordinary genius, 
tuikshank, shall be no more, They contain all his most _ 
pular drawings, without which no library can be 





iful little 








c.; and 
pte Seen 1200 4, 1300 pages of letter-press, with 
upwards of 1200 En ——— on Wood. 
By J. LOUDON, F.L.G.H. and Z.S. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


Just published, price 1s. 6d. No. I 
HE NORTHERN LIGHT. 


The attention of mankind is requested to this work— 

the Northern Light—which is designed to usher in new times, 
the golden, happy age, during which one creed alone will be 
pcengpeeas oe by the nations of the earth, and one mode of wor- 
ship only of Almighty God be known. 

he above is a work of surpassing intelligence. It is the most 
important one which ever was, or, it is likely, ever will be 
written whilst the heavens remain, and one which will realise 
the expectations which the announcement raises of it. It is the 
book of the consummation of the things of this world, to make 
mankind one in Tespect to the truth, concerning which they are 
at present all divided. 
London: anes a Thomas Hurst, 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

December 28th, 





mer Present.—Works of the Author of Tremaine. 
Cheap Edition, in 6 vols. price only 4s. per vol. bound, with 
Po e Author. 


REMAINE; or, the Man of Refinement. 


New edition, in 3 vols. price 12s. 

** No fastidious person can read ‘ Tremaine’ without being per- 
suaded that it affords most useful and practical lessons of con- 
duct. Our youth look to the poetry, and not to the reality of 
life; and it is the object of this book to shew that the individual 
who adopts such an idea, mars his own happiness, as much as he 
fails in his duty towards the community.”—Quarterly Review. 


De Vere ;_ or, the Man of Independence. 
n 3 vols. price 

“ De Vere will be regarded in the ight of a precious legacy 
from an artist of the highest order.”—Monthly Re 

«* De Vere is one of the ablest productions of its kind which 
has ever been published; we have met no work of such extra- 
ordinary merit.”—Literary Gazette. 

«« The author of De Vere has shewn his unquestionable title to 
rank among the true historical painters of manners and human 
nature.”"—New Monthly Magazine, 

Published for H. Colburn as? R. Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





1 folio 1 e 2d Series, vane ae with 


12 2 Fiasen, a0 5s. pone Fog ‘Sls. 6d. plain, 


[ouESnA TIONS of BRITISH|? 
ORNITHOLOGY 
P. SELBY, Esq. F.R.S.E. &c. 
Ten former Poses of this Series, and the Seven Parte of the lst 
Series (Land Birds), each with 12 Plates, can be h: 
Also, in 8vo. 10s, _ each, Part I. fleeg bag ye am and 
‘art Il. (Water jirds) of th 
Letterpress of the above ‘ilustrations ; 3 cor- 


sespending veges ye present m of Ornithol 
i i 
i 














wecan i them as _ n excellent heipdag 


— for our young friends.” a Pos 
[A00N3 or, Many Things in in Few Words. 
By the Rev. C.C. CO 


Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
London : Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 


P Of whom may be had, just published, 
Treatise on Happiness. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


In | vol. 8vo. new edition, 126. cloth. 





id forming a complete Seoee of British Sea. 
pa og 
London: Longman and Co.; Edinburgh, W. H. neemenat 


SPECIMEN. of a HEBREW 
GRAMMAR, adapted to the mere English Scholar, 
and calculated to render the Hebrew Language a most easy, 
speedy, and satisfactory acquisition. 
By the — one pert HARKNESS CARNE, A.B. 
y of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Published ‘by or % Seeley and Sons, 169, Fleet Street. 


Price 5s. 
~IR WALTER SCOTT'S POETRY, 
Vol. IX. With Introduction, various Readings, and 
ogee Notes. 
his Volume contains Rokeby and Don Roderick, and is il- 
lustrated by Turner’s Md of the Junction of the Greta and the 
Tees; also of Bowes 
Printed for R. Cadell, Edinburgh; and Whittaker and Co, 
London. 


Who have also just published, 
1. Vol. 37 of the New Issue of the Waverley 
Novels. 
2. Waverley Novels, new edition, 48 vols. 


3. Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, new edition, 
Vols, 1 to 8. 


Volume Tenth of the Poetry, containing the 


Lord of the Isles, and other Poems, will appear on Ist February. 


NEW WORKS ON ENGLAND. 
Just published by Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
Second Edition, in 3 vols. 8vo. with tine Portrait, 


ETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE 
to Sir HORACE MANN. Now first published. 
Edited by Lord DOVER, 
Who has added Notes and a Memoir of Walpole. 
“ These volumes are indispensable to every library in the 
kingdom; and a mere reading of them is a great privilege.” 
Spectator. 


II. 
Second edition, revised by the Author, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
England and the English. 
By the Author of « Eugene Aram,” “ Pelham,” &c. 

«« Pull of rich and elevating thougirts, most felicitously ex- 

essed. The range of observation is of great extent, compre- 
osing society, manners, institutions, literature, and men of 
letters, science, arts, philosophy, politics. It is wondestel | how 
well Mr. Bulwer has acquitted himself in provinces so various.” 
—Examiner. 


Ill, 
A Residence at the Court of London. 
By the Hon. Richard Rush 
Late Envoy Pr rhc and Min. Plen, from the United 
States. Engi 8vo. 


ig to every ”’—Morning Herald. 


“A work i 





Great Britain in 1833. 
By Baron D’Hausse: 

Ex-Minister i rb yee erg Charles x. 

vols. it Bvo. 

Contents:—A Dinner—_Tib awing-Room—A Ball—A pri- 

vate Concert—Vauxhall — English Women —Watering Places — 

Navy and Army— Parliamentary Debate —Clubs— English Ca- 

naille— Steeple Chase — Field Sports — Roads — Visit to Abbots- 

ford cS tiagsaaes — Sporting in the Highlands— Melton Mow- 

bray, > 

“No work will excite more popular interest than these 

sketches. Ailbaesiiitins Gasetie, 


” Forming’ va, XVIII. peice 15s. the 

NNUAL BIOGRAPHY and 
OBITUARY for 1834, containing Memoirs of Lord Ex- 
mouth—Sir G. Dallas, Bart.—Sir J. Malcoim—Earl Fitzwilliam 

—Lord Dover—W. hed nar gg siaten--er. Rammohun Roy— 
Mrs. Hannah ah rc. Robinson— v. Rowland Hill—E. 

Kean, Esq.—Sir J. A, 8 &c. &e. &e. 
London : Longman, Rees, ane and Longman. 





Published by Treuttel, ‘Warts, and Richter, 30, Soho Square, 
and J. Wacey, 4, Old Broad Street, Roya AYWARI 
few REMARKS on Mr. HAY ‘ARD'S 
English P a Translation of GOETHE’S FAUST, 
with additional Observations on the difficulty of translating 
German Works in general. 
By D. » BOILRAD. 








In a handsome leme. ve volume, ; 3 cloth, 3s. 
ILBERFORCE’S PRAC TICAL 
VIEW of CHRISTIA tg with a Memoir. 
By the Rev. THOM. S$ PRICE. 
(Fisher's oatdien. ) 
« I feel it to be a debt of gratitude, which I owe to God and to 
man, to take this affecting opportunity of stating, that to the 
and of Mr. Wilberforce’s book 
on * pet Cc hristianity ’ I owe, through God's mercy, the 
first sacred impression which I ever received as to the spiritual 
nature of the gospel system, the vital character of personal reli- 
gion, the corruption of the human heart, and the way of salvation 
by Jesus Christ.”—Memoirs of the Rev. Legh Richmond, p, 27. 
London: Fisher, Son, and Co.; and all Besksellers. 





: lations and eogage ar. 
e Volume, post 8vo. 

DICTIONARY of QUOTAT IONS 

from — Ancient and Modern Languages; with English 


By HUGH MOORE, Esq. 

“ A very ample and y, by the aid of 
which any man may appear to be a learned clerk and deep scho- 
lar, with wonderfully small trouble. "Literary Gaxette. 

« An uncommonly u book.” —Gentleman’s Magaaine. 

Whittaker and ro Ave Maria Lane. 








A Dictionary of Quotations from the British 
Poets. In three volumes, 12mo. price 21s. 


Wine. 
In 8v0. handsomely printed, with several Engravings, price 18s. 
EDDING’S HISTORY and DESCRIP- 
TION of “eng ne nome 

“* A very ins k.”—Times, 

“ A more splendid J oem has not y een from the press this 
a day.”—Alhenewm. 

me Mr. Redding’s work contains a vast fund of practical and 
inane information, and an immense number of minute facts, 








the result of much experience, inquiry, and — ee ene 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria 
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NEW VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
Just published by Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Pena bee a ~ “aye ed a 


THE EAST- INDIA “SKETCH: “BOOK; 
“ Full of legen 4. i and descripti atter, mixed 
up with sparkling Be a and highly Piquent i illustrations 
ai kage tation and native character, calculated to amuse all 
classes of readers.”—Sun. 


Il. 
Excursions in New South h Wales, &e. 
in the Years 1830, 31, 
By Lieut. Breton, R.N. 1 vol. aeith Plates. 

“ This how will be sought after by every man intendin ve 
leave his father-land, and by all who fave relations or frien 
that remote but eee part of the globe,.”—Navai on 
Military Gazette, 





Tours in Taos India. 
By Major Archer, 
wae, idade-Ca to Lord Combermere. 
Major ox Arches and Captain Skinner’s works abound in 
Pint representations of all that strikes the eye as new, beautiful, 
or strange.”—Edinburgh Review. 
« There are plenty of novelties, tiger-hunts, anecdotes of ele- 
voaene £1 fine scenery, strange manners, and a wonderful variety 
of oriental character.”—Ezaminer. 


2 vols, 8vo. 


Iv. 
New and cheaper edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates, 
Capt. Skinner’s Excursions in India. 
« One of the pleasantest books we have ever read,” —Atlus. 


Vv. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Etchings, &c. 
Capt. Alexander’s Transatlantic Sketches. 

** The author is a well-known traveller in the East; his pre- 
sent book is, however, far more interesting than either his Tra- 
vels in Ava, Persia, or Turkey, It is a most amusing publication.” 

~—Spectator, VI 
New and cheaper edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates, 
Wild Sports of the West. 
By the Author of *« Stories of Waterloo.” 


“ One of those amusing productions which possess a fund of in- 
terest for readers of every class.”—Literary Gazette, 


And, in a few days 
A Residence in the West Indies and America. 
By Lieut.-Col, St. Clair, 
“ 2 vols. 8vo. numerous Plates. 

__ The Third URS es. price Twelve PHE 
D's ISCOURSES on PROPHECY. 
x JOHN ee B.D, 

‘ellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

Oxford : ai He Parker ; J., G., and F, Rivington, London, 
A few Copies may still be had of 
Considerations on the Poor-Laws. 
Second edition, 8vo. 4s. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 











NEW BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS 
Just published by phere Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 
AVAL ADVENTURE 
'y Lieut. BOWERS, R.N 
Comprising a ernie of Thirty-five Years’ Service in various 
Parts of the World. 
** These volumes embrace every thing appertaining to naval 
life. Every page aren an adventure, many being of the most 
stirring kind.” — . 


The First and Second Vols. of the Translation of the 
Memoirs of Madame Junot, 
Ble» of Abrantes,) 


ve now been reprinted. 
*4* Copies of Vols I Ill. IV. V. and VI. may be had sep 1 


On Monday next will be published, 
H E ao: F 
&c. In 2 vols. 
London: ee Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 


’ “|, YHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. ¢ 
will be published in a few days. 
Donte — 
+ M. Guizot’s edition of Gibbo: 
ii. German Watering = "Bubbles from the Brunnens of 
Nassau. By an Old Man. 
out ee lr Question. Cc. be el 


His Majest 
of th Per. y's 








the 
Laws: published. by ‘Authority. Reply of the seth rene 
he 





ys 


to complete Sets. 
“ The best account of the early career of Napoleon yet given 
to the world.”—Literary Gazette, 


Ill. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait, 
Mrs. Inchbald’s Memoirs. 

«* Mrs. Inchbald’s intimacy with the wits and the people of 
rank of her day, has enabled her to sketch their characters, and 
record their conversation, in her Diary, | in a spirit unrivalled ex- 
cept by Boswell in his Life of Johnson.” 


IV. 
New Edition, revised and pecreciats 2 vols. 8vo. fine 
‘ortrait, Maps, 
Sir David Baird's Life. 
Theodore Hook, 
“« Replete with ray of the most —. adventure and 
enterprise.”—Morning Herald 


Vv. 
New Edition, revised and corrected, with a New Introduction 
and Notes, 3 vols, post 8vo. 
The Life of a Sailor. 
By Captain Niger Chamier, R.N. 
«* Without graphic, and life- 
like re of maritime obvonsase that hasever yet been drawn.” 
—Scotsma 








i» Edition of Simpson's Cookery, with Bills ow Fare 
through every Month ef the Year, 
In small 8vo, patos 8s. boards, or 8s. 6d. strongly half-bound, 


IMPSON’S COOKERY IMPROVED 
and MODERNISED ; or, the Complete Modern Cook. 

. i avery and original Collection of Recipes in 
ow used at the best tables of London and Paris; 

Bins ~ oe through every Month of the Year, adapted for small 
- well as large parties; Tables of Articles in Season; Lists of 
Sauces, a First and Second Course Dishes, with complete 


Indexes, 
By HENDERSON WILLIAM BRAND, 
Of the Kitchen of His late Majesty George the Fourth ; 
Chief Cook to T. W. Coke, Esq., Earl Manvers, the Duke of 
Norfolk, The Marquis o! ‘Ailsa, and Lord Rolle. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row; i 
and Co.; Hatchard and Son; J. Booker; J. Duncan; Simpkin 
and Marshall; and E. Hodgson. 








“Ine one a, LS. Price 6s. aoa al 
ONSEI ma ILLE. 
Par 5 ee, 
Dulau and Co, — Square: Whittaker and Co. ;. Baldwin 
Cradock; and S. Pooie. 
| >ORATORE ITALIANO, o SAGGI di 


STORIA ed ELOQUENZA. Terzo Edizione, 12mo. 
cloth boards, 7s. 
Dulau and Co. 37, Soho Square; Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria 


Lane; man and Co, Paternoster Row; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, Ratloners’ Hall Court. 


‘With Plates and | Bestagiins 9 seh vols, § mw we SI. . 24.; royal 8vo. (India 
ISTORICA L “MEMOIRS of the 
HOUSE of RUSSELL the Norman Conquest. 


; from 
By J.H. WIFFEN, M. B.S. L. &ec. | 
With much f the. unpul 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


In a few days will be published, in 8vo. containing a Fac-simile 
of Bookbinding in the time of Queen Elizabeth ; a View of the 
Interior of the al Library, British Museum 


of 

IV. Journal of a Wen India Proprietor, by the late Matthey 
G. Lewis, (Author of Tales of Terror, &c.) Domestic Manners 
in the West Indies. By Mrs. Carmichael. 

V. Inquiry into the State of Slavery amongst the Romans, from 
the earliest Periods till the Establishment of the Lombards in 
ately By W. Blair, Esq. 

Trevelyan, by the Aut... of a “‘ Marriage in High Life.” 

VII. Free Trade to China.” ‘Charles Marjoribanks, Esq. M,P, 
Sir George Staunton, Bart. Sir James Brabason Urmston. Ship 
Amherst, &c, 

VIII. Life of the Rev. George Crabbe. By his Son. 

IX. Liturgical Reform. Church Reform, by Archdeacon Be. 

rens. Church of England, by a Clergyman. The Rev. Robert 
Cox, A.M. Curate of Stonehouse—The Rev. John Riland, A.M, 
Curate of Yoxall—Francis Russell Hall, B.D.—The Rev, C.N, 
Wodehouse, Prebendary of Norwich—The Rev. George H, Stod. 
dart, A.M, Oxford—U vedale Price, M.A. Oxford. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





For the Use of Schools. 
Shortly will be published, 


y * ° 

ROSODY, and the leading Points of 

CONSTRUCTION in HEROIC and ELEGIAC 

VERSE, briefly developed, according to the PRINCIPLES 

advocated by HERMANN, To which will be added, Prac. 

tical Observations on the judicious Selection of Terms, and 
their elegant Coll ion in Prose C 

By the Rev. W. C. SMITHERS, 
(Master of a School at Greenwich); Author of the * Classical 
anual, intended for Students in the Universities, and the 
higher Classes in Schools,” &c. 








In the Press, 8vo. 
A NEW VOLUME, being the THIRD, of 
SERMONS. 
By the Rev. CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, M.A, 
At the same time will be published, a New Edition of Vols. I, & II, 


Also, by the same Author, post 8vo. 6s. 
Considerations on Miracles. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Just ready for publication, in Two Volumes, post 8vo. 
Illustrated by numerous Portraits of Birds, carefully drawn and 
coloured from real specimens in their finest plumages, i? the 
best Artists, and also by various Engravings on Wood, illus- 
trative of some of the more remarkable points in the natural 
history of Birds, 


HE FEATHERED TRIBES of the 
BRITISH ISLANDS. 
By ROBERT MUDIE. 


ND. 





'y 
rg Keux, from a Drawing by F. Mackenzie, and several 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CATALOGUE 


BOOKS privately printed; including those of the 
PRY Maitland, and Roxburgh Clubs, and of the Private 
Presses at Darlington, Auchinleck, Lee Priory, Newcastle, Mid- 
dle Hill, and Strawberry Hi 
By JOHN MARTIN, F.L.S. 

Printed for J. and A. Arch; Payne and Foss; J. Rodwell. 

The edition consists of two hundred and fifty copies; fifty of 
which are on large paper; the latter will be bound in two 
volumes, and the Fac-simile of the Binding will be coloured in 
imitation of the original. 





Memoirs of the Race of Ancuary whence 


the House of Russel! had its Separately, royal 8vo. 7. 
“A valuable addition to our national literature.” —~ Literary 


« The author's exertions have been unremitting to render this 
= worthy ¢ of himself and of the illustrious family whose deeds 


meee. 

= We commend the author's diligence in collecting his multi- 
farious materials, and ‘his skill in arranging them.” — Atheneum. 

« Mr. Wiffen has shewn, in the present elaborate and judicious 
work, that the true poetic fire is by no means inconsistent with 
patient antiquarian research.” —Gent n’s Magazine. 

“A most delightful record of this illustrious house.” —Tait’s Mag. 

’ — and Co.; and a and Son. 


The Second Edition, with h adaitonal 1 Engravings an elegantly 


LLIS’S M ISSIONARY ; : = bene s 
New Year's Gift. Ili nm Wood 
by G. Baxter. 
“The illustrations of this volume are of a novel and highly 
consist of wood 








y and beauty, and prove » that in 
country the art of Bm ma is making rapid advances 


wards p 
= We must add, that no friend of missions should be without 
by volume. Ie is s the e only one of its kind extant, and it deserves 








London : a * han] and Bal and Marshall; 


he. 
1. 
HE CELEBRATED ANALYSIS of the|™ 
CAMs of CHESS, translated from the French of Phili- 


dor, with Notes and considerable ag including Fifty-six 
new Chess Problems pOEORG os 
RG WA LKER. 


Whittehers ad Oo. Ave Maria Lane. 


In a few days, a second edition, in 2 vols, post 8vo. 


HE TYROL; with a Glance at Bavaria. 
By H. D. INGLIS, 
Author of “ Spain in 1830." 

« Volumes not — of easy writing, but of easy veastegs clever 
sketches of an inte: —Literary Gazette. 

«« Mr. Inglis’s con o intonnating volumes on the Tyrol.” 
Chronicle, 

« It is seldom our good fortune to meet with a work more to 
our mind than this. The author is a shrewd oe and a 
clever and clear describer. Every vale which he enters has an 

aspect of its own, and its people are all individual characters. Pa 
Atheneum, 


'—Morning 


Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 





New Edition of the Curiosities of Literature, 
To be completed in Six eke Volumes, price 5s. each, in 
loth boards. 
On the Ist of March will be published, with a Portrait of the 


Author, Vol. I. of the 
URIOSITIES of LITERATURE. 
Byl. a a. D.C.L. F.A.S. 
tion. 

This ular work is designed for the numerous portion of 
mankind, who, by their occupations, or their indolence, require 
the materials for knowledge, and for thinking, by the readiest 
means. The youth whose experience is limited to his classical 

ursuits; the ious whose i rfect studies have been neg- 
pete and a inquisitive whose remote residence from literary 

jes rest their ardour, may, in these volumes, partake of 
the utility ane public ae 
‘ That most 








writer, D'Israeli, 
howe er in general I Aare read oftener than perhaps those 
nglish author whatever. — VOR. 
ker ively and popular miscell * The Curiosities of Li- 
ona "—Sir Walter Scott, 
«From Mr. D'Israeli’s works the best-informed reader may 
learn much, temper of his writing may be an useful 








model for succeeding authors.” —Southey. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


g, in simple language, and in a plain and popular 
manner, the general form and appearance, the haunts and habits, 
the seasonal changes of place and of plumage, the breeding and 
economy, the domestic uses, the obedience to season and climate, 
and the general relations to the system of nature, of all the known 
species of British birds, from the ptarmigan on the mountain- 
top, ee bers Lag on the far sea-wave. 
wit allusions to scenes and 








Pcie oe “ oral and 
the wisdom oa goodness = aay Creator, as set forth in His ~~ 
d tribes. 


ii Whittaker a Co Ave Maria Lane. 








Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, Jan, ug 
HE LIFE of ROBERT BURNS, 
By ee CUNNINGHAM, 
Being Vol. I. of the lendidl illustrated see of his 
POETICAL WORKS aaND ec ORR ESPON 
(Cem with Mr. Murray’s ~~ Ay, Byron, &c. 
be ready for general delivery on ‘Wednesday, the 15th. 
Cochrane and M‘Crone. 





On the 20th will be published, illustrated with Plates, in 2 vols. 
roy. 8vo. price 2/, 10s. in boards, 


, > 
HE HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of 
the CASTLE and TOWN of ARUNDEL; including 
the Biography of its Earls, from the Conquest to the present 
time. he Rev. M, A, TIERNEY, F.S.A- 
Chaplain to Lee Grace the Duke of Norfolk. 
5 W. Nicol, Pall Mall. 
A few copies have een printed in demy 4to. with Proofs on 
India paper, price 4l. 4s. 





A new Work ne of an original character will be published 


a few days, entitled 
HE FROLICS of PUCK. 


In 
Orders for early copies should S "given forthwith to prevent 
Guegensees mt. 
11 and Churton, Library, 26, Holles Street, London 
Agents, Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; John Cumming, D Dublin. 








LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington Street, 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13, South Moulton Street, 0. 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, Royal Exchange: 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; A. and ¢. 
Black, Rd nburgh ; Smith e Son, D, Robertson, "and Patterson 
and Rutherglen, Glasgow , J. Cumming, Dublin. —Agewt 
for America, O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square, London. 





J. MOYES, 28, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 
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